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PASTORALIA 
Training for the Lay Apostolate 


That the systematic, wholehearted and well-organized cooperation 
of the laity is indispensable if any noteworthy progress is to be 
achieved in the conversion of our non-Catholic fellow-citizens, no 
longer constitutes a subject for debate. It is only through the laity 
that the Church can reach out to the world and establish broad con- 
tacts by means of which her influence may be exerted on a larger 
scale and in a more effective manner. The lay apostolate, moreover, 
in its fullest and widest sense, has received the highest ecclesiastical 
sanction and approval. The question before us is no more that of the 
expediency and opportuneness of the lay apostolate, but rather that 
of its proper organization and efficient exploitation. The general 
complexion of our age is decidedly favorable to vigorous apostolic 
action on the part of the Church. A spiritual awakening is percep- 
tible on every side. The subject of religion is uppermost in the 
minds of men. The Church has lately received an unusual measure 
of publicity, and inquiry is directed towards her. This interest, even 
in the case where it is not friendly, can be utilized to excellent ad- 
vantage; for it is not so much hostility that the Church dreads as 
apathy and indifference. Accordingly, there exists a rare oppor- 
tunity for apostolic activity.* 

Many an opportunity has been missed because those who might 
have profited by it were either listless in its regard or unprepared to 
avail themselves of it at the propitious moment. Our great concern, 
then, must be to render the Catholic laity alive to the opportunities 


1“The attacks made upon the Catholic Church last year, both by violent bigots, 
and by sincere opponents of the Faith, have created the most favorable opportunity 
for making converts to the Faith, and also of lessening and reducing prejudices 
against it, that ever has been presented to American Catholics” (Michael Williams, 
“The Catholic Layman’s Opportunity,” in The Missionary, June, 1929). This 
conviction is shared by others. Thus, Mr. Grattan Kerans writes: “There are 
always sound reasons and there is now an exceptional occasion for an effort to 
explain Catholic doctrines to American non-Catholics” (“The Apologetical Mis- 
sion’s Present Opportunity,” in the N. C. W. C. Bulletin, June, 1929). 
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involved in the present day religious situation and to fit them for 
the splendid tasks that confront them. “Opportunities,” says Mr, 
Michael Williams, “in this vital field, as well as in any other, are 
only opportunities. They don’t automatically achieve themselves, 
They can be, and often are, wasted or ignored, or ruined through 
mismanagement or wrong tactics. But while this is true, it is first 
of all necessary for American Catholics in general to realize the 
wonderful and consoling fact that such an opportunity does exist; 
and then they should earnestly deal with it.” ? 


STIMULATING THE LAy APOSTOLATE 


Pertinently the Rev. John Duffy queries: “We have often won- 
dered if it would be possible to arouse a general interest among the 
Catholic laity for the conversion of their neighbors and friends to the 
Catholic Church.” * The tacit implication here is that such general 
interest does not at present exist. Unfortunately, that is the case. 
Interest in the conversion of their fellow-men to the Faith is with the 
great majority of Catholics little more than academic. They do not 
possess the missionary outlook. The apostolic spirit and zeal must 
be stirred up in their souls. It must be brought home to the laity that 
they also are responsible for the growth of the Church and the 
spread of the truth. Not to the apostles alone was it said: “You are 
the salt of the earth. You are the light of the world. So let your 
light shine before men that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” * Apostolic zeal is the nat- 
ural consequence of love of God, of love of the Church, and of love 
of our neighbor. He who loves God loves souls and is anxious to 
bring them to God. He who loves the Church wishes her to encircle 
the earth and to gather into her fold every human soul. He who 


2 Loc. cit. Father Joseph McSorley seems to believe that the laity are anxious 
to meet the opportunity that has arisen, for he writes: “We are all aware of what 
may be called the present interesting situation in this country. Of late, the Catholic 
Church has been advertised so widely that outsiders have developed an unusual 
interest in our beliefs and practices. Moreover, just now the Catholic laity are 
displaying a quite extraordinary enthusiasm to spread knowledge of the Faith 
among their fellow-citizens” (“The Priest and Popular Apologetics,” in The 
Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1929). 

“The Arousal of the Apostolate,” in The White Harvest. Edited by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien (New York City). This estimate of the situation is not quite 
so optimistic as that embodied in the preceding note. Of course, there are apos- 
tolically minded men among the laity, but their number unquestionably ought to 
be larger. The right kind of preaching will increase the number of lay apostles. 

4 Matt., v, 13-16. 
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loves his neighbor will be eager to procure for him eternal salvation. 
These are lofty motives that will inspire apostolic zeal and prompt 
corresponding action. Besides, we can appeal to a motive of self- 
interest. We cannot ensure our own salvation better than by secur- 
ing the salvation of others. He who is instrumental in the saving 
of another soul in a way makes God his debtor and may face eternity 
with great assurance. St. Gregory tells us: “If to save the life of 
our neighbor’s body has so great merit before God, how great a 
reward does not he deserve who saves from eternal death the soul 
of his neighbor and enables it to live forever! He who saves souls 
expiates his own sins, acquires many merits, and draws upon himself 
numberless favors from Jesus Christ.’ By placing these and other 
motives before the laity we can arouse in their souls genuine apostolic 
zeal and missionary fervor. Many an occasion will present itself 
when a missionary sermon will be very appropriate. If the clergy set 
forth the apostolic duties of the laity, the faithful will not fail to 
respond.° 

Truly, the lay apostolate does not just happen; since it is the finest 
flowering of the Christian spirit, it requires devoted care and assidu- 
ous cultivation. But it is worth the effort spent on it, for once it has 
been called into being and properly organized it will prove itself to 
be a tremendous power for good. With a few lay apostles a pastor 
will be able to accomplish magnificent work; with a closely serried 
phalanx he will produce miracles of success. For the soul of the lay 


apostolate is zeal, and zeal shrinks from no enterprise. Listen to the 


following description of the lay apostle, and then tell me if such a 


5If missionary zeal is to be created, the lay apostolate must become a frequent 
topic of the pulpit. The Rev. J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D., who keeps his finger on the 
pulse of time, has an excellent little talk on the subject in his second series of 
“Five-Minute Sermons” (St. Louis, Mo.). We quote a passage or two from his 
practical discourse: “The great object of the Church is to convert all men. Christ 
laid this command upon her, and she cannot rest content until there is only one 
fold and one shepherd. Her ‘rulers must ever have that ideal before them. 
But unfortunately many members of the Church have no appreciation of their own 
responsibility in the case. They go on day after day practising Catholicism in a 
perfunctory way, without ever giving a thought to their own duties in bringing 
this light to other men. . . . Now, there is only one way to meet the situation. 
That is by every layman becoming a missionary. It is only so that we can reach 
the whole non-Catholic public. . . . It is up to every Catholic, therefore, to 
make himself a competent missionary, and go to it. That does not mean always 
talking religion, it does not mean looking for a quarrel. But it does mean know- 
ing one’s religion and using every opportunity to spread it. The laity must not 
hold back. They must be willing to talk when they have the chance, they must 
assume their proper responsibility. The policy of leaving everything to the priest 
must be abandoned.” 
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man is not a real power: “The lay apostolate simply means a group 


of laymen who do not confine their Catholicity within the narrow 
compass of obedience to the Ten Commandments. An apostle is one 
so enthusiastic for God and His Church that he seeks by all reason- 
able means within his power to serve the Church and spread her doc- 
trines. An apostle is not a time-server; he is a teacher—one who 
spreads the Word and is so filled with zeal that his ardor knows only 
the bounds of his human limitations.” * If the Church had an army 
of lay apostles, the Kingdom of God would soon extend to every 
corner of the globe. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE LAy APOSTLE 


Willingness to labor for the conversion of others is the first step 
in the lay apostolate ; it must, however, be followed up by an adequate 
preparation that will fit one for the difficult task of convincing others 
of the truth. The lay apostle must be well informed in matters of 
Christine doctrine, if success is to attend his efforts. He must be 
able to put his arguments into convincing form, ready to answer 
questions and competent to deal with objections. If he lacks these 
qualifications, he will be seriously hampered in his work. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the ill-informed layman is likely to do more harm than 
good in this respect. Zeal is not enough. It must be accompanied 
by knowledge. It would be idle to maintain that the average Catholic 
is intellectually equipped for the work of the lay apostolate. His 
faith is sincere, but he would be unable to formulate a reason for the 
faith that is within him and, by the same token, unable to make a 
successful argument in its behalf. This condition of affairs, so detri- 
mental to the spread of the truth, must be remedied. The lay 
apostolate presupposes a well-instructed laity. “Needless to say,” 
writes Father M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., “our Catholic laity, in order to 
be successful in the apostolate I have been describing, must have a 
thorough grasp, an intelligent grasp, of the teachings of our Faith. 

Still, the sad fact remains that many of the Catholic laity 

not only fail to recognize their duty of striving to bring others into 
6 Edward Warren Joyce, “What can a Layman do?” in The Sign (quoted from 
Our Sunday Visitor). How few are there that measure up to this beautiful and 
inspiring picture of the lay apostle! The majority are satisfied to walk in the 
light for themselves, and make not the slightest effort to illumine the dark paths 
of those that are groping in the shadows of death. The reason is that they do not 


advert to the matter. It does not occur to them that it is their duty to hold aloft 
the lamp of truth so that others also may be enabled to see. 
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the Fold of Peter, but also, unfortunately, remain sadly unequipped 
for such an apostolate, because they do hot, they will not, read suit- 
able Catholic books and periodicals.” * In the beginning and in a 
small way this necessary instruction may be imparted by the parish 
clergy, but, as the scope of the lay apostolate grows, larger facilities 
for the acquisition of the proper information will have to be pro- 
vided.* The training of a large corps of lay apostles transcends the 
resources Of the individual parish, and will naturally be undertaken 
by the Diocese. The Catholic Evidence Guild in England is working 
along these lines and training a body of men to explain Catholic 
teaching to honest inquirers and to defend it against attacks. “When 
Catholics join the Guild,” Mr. Winifred M. Feeney informs us, 
“they undergo a rigorous course of instruction given by a priest. 
Classes are arranged about thrice weekly. After a certain period 
pupils are appointed to give their special papers before the class to 
see if they can ably answer the criticisms of their colleagues.” ° Men 
trained in this rigorous manner can go forth into the world and be- 
come effective exponents of Catholic truth. What has been success- 
fully done in England can likewise be done in America. It is con- 
soling to know that in our country also the lay apostolate has made 
its appearance and that an apologetical movement is well under way. 
The parish clergy will see to it that the members of their congrega- 
tions fall in line with this movement and lend it full and generous 
support. The call for the lay apostle has been sounded and it is to be 
hoped that many will enlist in the noble crusade.”° 


7“The Layman and Convert-Making,” in America, September 24, 1927. Some- 
what facetiously, another writer refers to the inarticulateness of the average Cath- 
olic layman. “A recent short story,” he writes, “ran as follows: Once upon a time 
there was a Catholic. A non-Catholic asked him a question about his Faith, and 
he answered it. The writer was careful to add a note that it was not a true story. 
He then ventured the suspicion, or the hope, that the time was not far distant 
when the story would be told again, and that this time it would be a true story” 
(William E. Kerrish, “Catholic Action on the Street Corner,” in America, March 
16, 1929). The reason why so many Catholics shrink from giving an account 
of their Faith is their sad lack of adequate knowledge, which renders them fear- 
ful lest by a poor argument they compromise the truth. 

8 “Every resident pastor should begin at once to train a few zealous laymen for 
work in an apostolate to non-Catholics. The Protestants have men’s gospel teams, 
workers who can do a little public speaking and are not afraid to carry their 
message into territory adjacent to their parishes. There is no reason why similar 
methods could not be adopted by Catholics. After the pastor is satisfied that his 
corps of lay apostles is sufficiently trained in a knowledge of Catholic doctrine, 
he should encourage them to go out and speak to the people in places where our 
cause is not established” (Robert R. Hull, “The Dearth of Converts: Cause and 
Remedy,” in The Fortnightly Review, June, 1929). 

*“What Can a Layman Do?” in America, May 19, 1928. 
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A well-instructed layman, even without aggressively looking for 


them, will come across many opportunities for defending his Church 
and making it better known to others. Such occasions continually 
crop up in everyday life, since the subject of religion is frequently 
introduced into conversation. Men can hardly keep away from it, 
and where they gather it will sooner or later become a topic of dis- 
cussion. Unobtrusively on such occasions the thoroughly informed 
layman can exercise the apostolate by setting right false notions, 
removing prejudices, and bringing out clearly the true doctrine of 
the Church. Informal though such an apostolate may be, it is never- 
theless very effective. Many good seeds are scattered in this manner. 
The poorly instructed Catholic, however, will remain inarticulate on 
such occasions, and the Church will be without a witness. Error 
and prejudice continue because there is no one to combat them at 
the right time. How many false statements about the Church go 
unchallenged in the presence of Catholics who either feel incom- 
petent to refute them or afraid to do so! Of course, ignorance 
makes one timid and reticent. Instruction, therefore, and that of a 
solid and thorough nature, is needed.”* 


10 England surpasses us by far in the number of converts made in 1928. One 
of the reasons of this superiority, no doubt, is the fact that the lay apostolate 
there has taken on considerable dimensions. A recent bulletin of the National 
Council of Catholic Men enlarges on the subject in the following terms: “One 
noteworthy and perhaps significant fact in the apologetical movement in England 
is the large share which the laity have in it. This participation is not merely 
that of pecuniary support—it includes the writing of books and pamphlets, the 
management of apologetical activities and the exposition of Catholic truth from 
the curbstone and the platform. . . . This lay codperation in the Catholic 
apologetical movement in England has been welcomed by the clergy as an assis- 
tance to the Catholic cause. It may in some degree account for the relatively 
good showing which English Catholics are making in the matter of conversions. 
. « « The Catholic men and women of the United States have an opportunity, 
if not a duty, to match the record of their coreligionists in England. If American 
Catholic laymen are not yet prepared to write apologetical pamphlets or to engage 
in street-preaching, there are other ways in which they can aid the spread of 
Catholic truth. . . . The National Council of Catholic Men is seeking the 
co6peration of the laity—corporate and individual—in a general and continuous 
campaign of education both for Catholics and non-Catholics. This educational 
work would, first of all, instruct Catholics themselves in all doctrines, discipline 
and history of the Church—and this alone would justify all the effort and ex- 
penditure devoted to it.” Here also, as appears in the last sentence, the need of a 
thorough instruction of Catholics themselves is emphasized. 

11 The hesitancy of the average Catholic in coming to the defense of his Church 
and correcting false impressions is a sad phenomenon. In most cases it is not 
cowardice but ignorance that paralyzes his tongue. Let us quote a pertinent 
passage which was penned by Cardinal Newman more than seventy-five years ago, 
but which applies equally well to our times: “There is a time for silence and a 
time to speak; the time for speaking has come. What I desiderate in Catholics 
is the gift of bringing out what their religion is; it is one of those better gifts 
of which the apostle bids you be zealous. You must not hide your talent in a 
napkin. or your light under a bushel. I want a laity not arrogant, not rash in 
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“The layman,” as Cardinal Newman somewhere remarks, “is the 
measure of the Church to the non-Catholic.” Accordingly, when 
misstatements of Catholic doctrine are made in presence of a Cath- 
olic and he takes no umbrage at them but allows them to pass, the 
impression is created among the non-Catholics who express or hear 
them that these distorted renderings embody the full truth. Like- 
wise, when malicious charges are leveled against the Church or objec- 
tions are raised against a point of doctrine in the hearing of a Cath- 
olic and he maintains a stolid silence and makes no attempt to dis- 
prove and refute them, the opinion gets abroad that these charges 
are unanswerable and these objections irrefutable. Thus, the silence 
of the Catholic discredits the Catholic cause because the non-Catholic 
takes his measure of the Church from the Catholic with whom he 
comes into daily contact. But the well-instructed Catholic will rise 
to the occasion. His knowledge will inspire him with courage and 
confidence. It will give eloquence to his words and convincing force 
to his arguments. The enemies of the Church will not have it all 
their own way, and the encounter will redound to the benefit of the 
truth. But how can respect for Catholic doctrine and practice be 
engendered if the Catholic by his awkward silence seems to suggest 
that he is at heart doubtful or secretly ashamed of them ?’’* 


speech, not disputations, but men who know their religion, who enter into it, 
who know just where they stand, who know what they hold, and what they do 
not, who know their creed so well that they can give an account of it; who know 
so much of history that they can defend it. I want an intelligent, well-instructed 
laity; I am not denying that you are such already; but I mean to be severe and, 
as some> would say, exorbitant in my demands. I wish you to enlarge your 
knowledge, to cultivate your reason, to get an insight into the relation of truth 
to truth, to learn to view things as they are, to understand how faith and reason 
stand to each other, what are the bases and principles of Catholicism, and where 
lie the main inconsistencies and absurdities of the Protestant theory. . . . You 
ought to be able to bring out what you mean as well as to feel and mean it; to 
expose to the comprehension of others the fiction and fallacies of your opponents; 
and to explain the charges brought against the Church to the satisfaction, not 
indeed of bigots, but of men of sense of whatever opinion” (“Present Position of 
Catholics in England”). 

12In an article entitled, “The Layman and his Religion” (America, October 15, 
1927), Frederick A. Fullhardt speaks interestingly of the psychological effect 
caused by ignorance in the case of the Catholic who is exposed to a supercilious 
attack on his Faith by a non-Catholic. Not being able to confute the adversary, 
he will feel humiliated and irritated and naturally become unpleasantly self- 
conscious and nervous. That in its turn will reinforce the patronizing and con- 
descending attitude of the Protestant. But worse, the inability to hold his own 
in an argument will react unfavorably on the conviction of the Catholic, and 
gradually make him feel that his position is. less secure than he believed. Knowl- 
edge will be the best protection against these unpleasant psychological reactions. 
The above-mentioned writer says: “For our purpose knowledge is both shield and 
sword. Knowledge of the truth begets a subconscious sentiment of superiority, 
and enables one calmly to evaluate the arguments of the opponent and to pick 
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THE Power oF Goop EXAMPLE 


The truth can also be diffused by means of a good life that in a 
concrete manner bodies forth the ideals and doctrines of the Catholic 
religion. Light radiates from such a life and illumines the world, 
A consistently good life arrests the attention of men and starts them 
on the road of inquiry. By their virtues the early Christians drew 
the eyes of the pagan world to the new doctrine of Christ. After 
all, perhaps more converts are made by good example than by con- 
troversy. This wonderful means of converting the world is at the 
disposal of every Catholic. It must not be overlooked. An honest 
business man, a charitable employer, a devoted mother, a conscien- 
tious physician, a dutiful servant, all in their way bear testimony to 
the faith that inspires their works. The good done by a fine argument 
may be neutralized by a bad life; on the other hand, a fair argument 
receives an added strength from a good life. The eyes of the world 
are always on the Catholic, and non-Catholics measure the sincerity 
of his convictions by his works. The Catholic layman can carry the 
light of good works into every corner and nook of the world, and 
by its gentle radiance illumine those that sit in darkness. This apos- 
tolate of good works is open to all, and only in eternity will it be 
known how many owe to it their conversion. ** 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


them to pieces. . . . Study of our religion, our liturgy, our history, is the 
answer. The interest aroused by this study is contagious, the more you know, 
the more you want to know; and so soon as you contract that contagion, you need 
worry no longer about this irritating psychological effect of being a Catholic,” 


13“Tt need not be repeated,” writes Father Raymond Vernimont, “that the 
Catholic layman is a powerful convert-maker by being a sincere and practical 
Catholic. It is a wellknown fact that servant girls have brought their masters 
to God’s Church by their anxiety to assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
There are many ways for the lay people to impress -non-Catholics. When Catholic 
laymen tip their hats when passing a Catholic church, non-Catholics will take 
notice and begin to inquire” (America, October 15, 1927). Similarly, Dr. Denis 
A. McCarthy writes: “The best of all answers, of course, for a Catholic to make 
to attacks upon the Church is to lead a good life and to be a good citizen. If I 
speak with the tongue of men and of angels concerning the righteous teachings 
of the Church, whilst I myself am a living denial of the power of those teachings 
to reach and form my life and character in decency and kindness, then surely am 
I become as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, so far as the effect is concerned 
which my talk will have upon those around me” (“Apathetic, not Antagonistic,” 
in The Fortnightly Review, July, 1929). Beautiful also is the following passage 
from a Capuchin Father: “Indeed, you may not be able to preach Christ to your 
friends and acquaintances, but you can do better, you can be Christ to them by 
being faithful to all details of your duties and by regulating your entire conduct 
according to the Gospel. If your heart is aglow with Divine Love, and your 
activity proceeds from this sacred fountain, in other words, if in all circumstances 
you live up to your Christian dignity, you are a real apostle, you exercise the most 
important apostolate of good example” (“The Lay Apostolate,” Brooklyn). 





THE EARNEST PREACHER 
By THE RicHuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litrt.D. 


I 


“Onesimus speaks with elegance, a cold elegance. 
It is icy, and so is his audience also.” 
—The Abbé Roux, Thoughts. 

If a preacher seeks elegance, whether in manner only (as the 
thoughtful Abbé seems to imply) or in the literary expression of his 
matter, he may indeed meet the wishes of a few—a very few—of 
his auditors who hold mistaken notions of rhetoric and of eloquence. 

With respect to his manner, he is under the operation of a psycho- 
logical law. One’s manner is apt to strike inward—just as anger 
may be conquered partially, at least, by forcing a smile upon one’s 
lips. To adopt an air of formal precision in utterance and pose and 
gesture, to be consciously calculating in manner, is to beget coldness 
in oneself and a weariness in one’s hearers which soon becomes an 
icy inattention. An icy elegance leaves his auditory icy as well. 

With respect to any attempt at over-refinement in the expression 
of his thought, he is in danger of that sin against good rhetoric which 
is called “fine writing” or preciosity. I have met not a little of such 
writing, and in every case it has left me cold, even in the domain of 
short stories. The authors appeared less interested in telling the 
story than in the mere manner of its telling. Instead of interesting 
me, they bored me into hasty skipping of whole lines and skimming 
of whole paragraphs in order to find out, as quickly as possible, 
whether there was really any story to be told. If a story, thus overly 
adorned, leaves an ordinary reader cold, what should be said of a 
sermon similarly composed? A merely dull story we may be willing 
to wade through. But a dull sermon? And, if elegant diction fails 
to enliven the story, will it tend to enliven the sermon? 

Cardinal Newman was in his own day and is still considered a 
master of good style in English. In 1868 he set down some notes 
on sermons which the young preacher (and mayhap some older ones 
as well) should con at leisure. He begins by declaring the necessity 
of earnestness in preaching, defining it in respect, not of the manner 
of delivery, but of the character of the composition. He writes: 
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1. A man should be in earnest, by which I mean he should write, 
not for the sake of writing, but to bring out his thoughts. 


2. He should never aim at being eloquent. 

3. He should keep his idea in view, and should write sentences over 
and over again till he has expressed his meaning accurately, forcibly, 
and in few words. 

4. He should aim at being understood by his hearers or readers, 

5. He should use words which are likely to be understood. Orna- 
ment and amplification will come spontaneously in due time, but he 
should never seek them. 

6. He must creep before he can fly, by which I mean that humility, 
which is a great Christian virtue, has a place in literary composition. 

7. He who is ambitious will never write well, but he who tries to 
say simply what he feels, what religion demands, what faith teaches, 
what the Gospel promises, will be eloquent without intending it, and 
will write better English than if he made a study of Engish literature. 


The elegant speaker or preacher will naturally impress us as am- 
bitious of esteem for his elegance. But if he writes under the spur 


of that ambition, he will never, declares Newman, write well. And 
if he preaches under the stimulus of that ambition, he will never 
preach well. For all the true aim of preaching is conviction and 
persuasion. And we mistrust any calculated elegance of manner or 
of matter. His elegance is icy—and so is his audience also. 

A cold manner may, however, proceed from another cause than 
the ambition to attain elegance either of manner or of matter. It 
may be merely a slothful habitude with the preacher. That manner 
will, nevertheless, be interpreted as lack of personal interest in the 
speaker. Why should his audience feel moved by considerations 
that apparently leave the preacher quite cold? It is not probable that 
the minister immortalized by Bobby Burns had been attempting a 
cold elegance : 

“As cauld a wind as ever blew; 

As cauld a kirk, and in’t but few; 

As cauld a minister as e’er spak— 

But they’ll all be hot ‘fore I come back!” 

Roux gave us a picture only of preacher and auditory. Burns 
gives us a more elaborately composite one. But even had it been a 
pleasantly warm day and a fairly numerous congregation, we may 
surmise that Burns would not come to hear again “as cauld a minister 
as e’er spak.” 
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It chanced that, while my present theme was lying dormant in my 
mind, I came upon an apt quotation in “The Art of Sermon IIlustra- 
tion,” by Dr. Jeffs. He was not treating of Earnestness, but was 
simply culling “Flowers from Old English Gardens,” as he phrases 
the heading of his eighth chapter. The quotation is from Richard 
Baxter, a notable Nonconformist divine of the seventeenth century : 


“If you be busy, writing or reading, and one friend comes to you to 
call you away to some great business, and useth very weighty argu- 
ments, yet if he speak them coldly and sleepily, you perhaps may not be 
moved by them; but if another come and call you but upon a lesser 
business, and speak loud and earnestly, and will take no denial, though 
his reasons be weaker, he may sooner prevail. Do we not feel that the 
words of a preacher do take more with our wills and affections, from 
the moving pathetical manner of expression, than from the strength of 
argument (except with very wise men) at least, how much that furthers 
it, when the best arguments in the mouth of a sleepy preacher, or un- 
seasonably and ill-favoredly delivered will not take ... . ?” 


9 


Baxter it was, 


The excerpt is headed: “Cold-blooded Preaching. 
by the way, who put into verse his idea of good preaching : 


“TI preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 


It unfortunately appears to be an easy thing for preachers to fall 
into a cold and insipid manner of uttering the tremendous truths of 
Christianity. In the eighteenth century, Goldsmith wrote of the cold 
manner of the preachers of his own day, whose eyes, fixed on their 
manuscript, were mercifully spared the view of a’drowsy congrega- 
tion. Now, this coldness of manner, whether due to an ambition 
for elegance or due to simple mannerism or carelessness, leaves our 
hearers unmoved, argues Baxter, and with him concur Goldsmith, 
Burns, Roux—and countless others. 


II 


“The cold truth!’ O Preacher of the Word, what are you saying? 
The truth cold? But the truth is life, fruitfulness, joy, all things that 
are warm, The truth, which is the word of God Himself, is warm, 
burning, fiery! IJgnitum eloquium tuum vehementer.” 


—The Abbé Roux, Thoughts. 


It must be quite obvious that those who listen to us will hardly be 
interested if we ourselves appear rather uninterested in what we are 
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saying. Are we speaking simply through a certain necessity of the 
case—because it is our perfunctory duty so todo? Are we like the 
crier in court whose oft-iterated invitation to “hear, hear, hear,” js 
only a part, so to speak, of the court-ritual? Or is our main con- 
cern, apparently, with the choice of elegant diction or graceful atti- 
tude rather than with thoughts that breathe and words that burn? 
Shall we say that what the people need is the Cold Truth? “What,” 
cries the thoughtful Abbé, “the Cold Truth! But the Word of God 
is everything that is warm, living, joyful, fiery. Ignitum eloquium 
tuum vehementer.” 

The words of a sermon, declared St. Thomas of Villanova, should 
be like so many darts of fire, which would wound and inflame the 
hearers with divine love. “But how,” he asks, “‘can the heart be set 
on fire by those sermons which, though long and elaborate, issue, not- 
withstanding, from a frozen heart?” St. Alphonsus Liguori thus 
quotes him, and forthwith subjoins the view of St. Francis de Sales 
that the tongue speaks to the ear, but the heart speaks to the heart, 
and that, when the sentiments do not spring from the heart of the 
preacher, it is with difficulty they draw the hearts of others to divine 
love. The preacher himself must be first inflamed with it. Lampades 
ejus lampades ignis atque lammarum (Cant., viii. 6). St. Alphon- 
sus thus writes in his Instructions to Preachers. 

In the Preface to his translation of Bourdaloue’s sermons, 
Father Carroll, S.J., gives an estimate of Bourdaloue’s powers, and 
adds : “Carelessness and insipidity beget indifference and disgust, but 
zeal and spirit create warmth and satisfaction.” This appreciation 
and suggestion to others may appear more attainable than the fiery 
zeal advocated by St. Thomas of Villanova. The preacher can at 
least avoid carelessness and insipidity, and can, by prayer and medi- 
tation, put such zeal and spirit into his sermon as to make it warm 
and satisfactory. 

It is, of course, a mistake to counterfeit emotion. The eminent 
conferencier of Notre Dame, Father de Ravignan, warned his young 
‘Jesuit pupils that, if we may hope to produce emotion in our hearers, 
we must first experience it ourselves. In order to attain to holy 
emotions, his prescription is: prayer, the reading of some favorite 
author, and a determined will to gain the end which the preacher 
proposes to himself as the fruit of his sermon. Once our own feel- 
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ings are thus moved, he advises us to give full vent to them, to speak 
directly to the passions of our hearers in every tone by turn, seeking 
by unlooked for strokes to move the depths of our hearers’ hearts. 
“True eloquence,” he says, “is a drama. . . . Look above all 
at the matchless Paul; he throws himself into the scene, he interrupts 
himself, he apostrophizes his audience, he prays, he weeps, he threat- 
ens, he loves, he is a Mother.” 

Now, such admirable advice as this is to be interpreted according 
to the limitations of our own object in preaching, of our own nat- 
ural manner of expression, and particularly of our own auditory. 
Such climaxes of emotional appeal as he suggests would be rare 
amongst us and our kind of auditory, even in a Mission Sermon. 
They might provoke wonderment rather than the holy emotions 
which we are seeking to elicit. In any event, the emotion must be 
really felt deeply by the preacher himself before he ventures into 
what may else easily appear to be histrionics better fitted for the 
stage than the pulpit. I recall a venerable priest who addressed the 
seminarists at Overbrook many years ago. He was an apostle of 
priestly temperance, or rather of priestly total abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquor. He addressed his audience with most pathetic 
zeal on this particular topic. And I think he succeeded in moving 
the hearts of his hearers in favor of his ideal of clerical abstinence. 
He concluded his address by suddenly kneeling down on the platform 
and raising trembling hands to heaven while his voice seemed always 
on the verge of breaking with emotion, as he prayed Almighty God 
to give us the will and the strength to live lives of sobriety in the holy 
ministry. I cannot, indeed, know what effect the prayer, thus ut- 
tered, had on his hearers. I think my own reaction was abashed 
wonderment rather than soul-felt concurrence with his prayer. 


III 


“I do not mean that a preacher must aim at earnestness, 
but that he must aim at his object.”—-Newman: University Preaching. 


A paper dealing with earnestness in the preacher must steer a wary 
passage between Scylla and Charybdis. On the one hand, a com- 
bination of listlessness, insipidity, carelessness and a sort of coldness 
is to be sedulously avoided. On the other hand, a mere appearance 
of earnestness, put on for the occasion of preaching, is not unlike the 
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factitious zeal of supersalesmanship. Many years ago I was ac- 
quainted with a salesman, who represented in turn two wholly un- 
connected firms of piano-makers. He was most earnest in asserting 
the superior merits of the first piano, and, when he shifted to the 
second, he was equally earnest in asserting its superior values. So 
far as mere external manner went, he was a partisan of the deepest 
dye and the most unquestionable loyalty in both cases. 


And so Cardinal Newman’s warning is valuable. I have quoted 
as a heading only a portion of a sentence in the first paragraph of 
the third section of his famous “Lecture on University Preaching,” 


In the closing paragraph of the previous section, Newman lays down 
a precept that “preachers should neglect everything whatever besides 
devotion to their one object, and earnestness in pursuing it, till they 
in some good measure attain to these requisites.”” Many things are 
required for the perfection of a preacher—porro unum est neces- 
sarium; and this unique necessity is “an intense perception and ap- 
preciation of the end for which he preaches, and that is, to be the 
minister of some definite spiritual good to those who hear him. Who 
could wish to be more eloquent, more powerful, more successful 
than the Teacher of the Nations? Yet who more earnest, who more 
natural, who more unstudied, who more self-forgetting than he?” 

From this precept it is possible that a reader or hearer might draw 
a wrong inference. Newman hastens to forestall any misconception. 
He explains that he does not mean that a preacher must aim at 
earnestness, but that he must have throughout his composition of 
the sermon a clearly defined object or aim for that particular sermon, 
and must pursue that aim throughout. If he keeps this object 
always in view, it “will at once make him earnest.” ‘The italics in 
my quotations are all Newman’s. 

This, then, is the rudder that will safely steer the preacher between 
Scylla and Charybdis. A definite object is not a will-o’-the-wisp, 
wandering vaguely and perhaps leading the traveller on to destruc- 
tion. It is rather a lighthouse whose clear beam will prove a reliable 
beacon leading him to his haven. An earnest manner, then, is not 
to be assumed. It will inevitably accompany any preacher who 
earnestly pursues the one definite object or end he has in view in 
preaching any particular sermon. 





ALBERTUS MAGNUS 
By JAmes J. WAtsH, M.D., Pu.D. 


Albertus Magnus is the only man in the history of humanity to 
whose name has become attached because of his scholarship the 


adjective Great. Indeed, for most people the epithet, Magnus, is 


so closely associated with his given name, Albert, that they are in- 
clined to regard Magnus as his surname or family name. He was 
really, however, Albert Von Bollstadt, the scion of a distinguished 
family of the German nobility, though the adjective Great has re- 
placed the family name quite as thoroughly as it did in the case of 
Charlemagne. 

This tribute to his scholarship was paid to Albert during the 
thirteenth century while he was still alive, but it is very probable 
that posterity at any time would have been quite willing to confirm 
it; and even in our own day seven centuries later, wherever Albert 
is really known, it is felt that here was undoubtedly one of the great- 
est minds in the history of the race. 

Because of the admiration for him, a number of books have come 
to be attributed to him that really were not his, but enough are left 
of his authentic works to make us understand something of the way 
in which he fairly astounded his contemporaries. No wonder that 
Ulrich Engelbert calls him ‘“‘the wonder and miracle of his age’: 
“Vir in omni scientia adeo divinus ut nostri temporis stupor et 
miraculum congrue vocari possit.”’ 

Two editions of his complete works have been published since 
the invention of printing. One of these came out at Lyons in 1651 
in twenty-one folio volumes; the other was issued at Paris in the 
nineties of the last century in thirty-eight quarto volumes. It is very 
probable that each of these volumes contains well above half a 
million of words, so that altogether very probably Albert wrote some- 
thing like twenty millions of words. Many of his books are on ab- 
struse subjects. While he treats of “The Heavens and the Earth” 
and “Meteors,” and has seven treatises on logic, with books on 
minerals and the nature of places (geography) and disturbances in 
the air (De passionibus aeris), he has long treatises on “The Soul,” 
on “Sense and Sensation,” on “Memory and Reminiscence,” on 
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“Sleep and Wakefulness,” and his works are crowned by a Summa 
Theologia@ (or Summary of Theology). A number of books attrib- 
uted to him, such as De secretis mulierum and De passionibus 
mulierum, are surely not his, and there are some half a dozen rather 
lengthy works the authenticity of which is extremely doubtful. 

After reading the titles of his books and realizing that he has made 
immense contributions to the physical sciences, to the biological 
sciences (though biology is sometimes supposed to be ever so much 
more modern ), and also to psychology, to moral and political science, 
to metaphysics, to exergetics and to theology, it becomes easier to 
understand why they called him Doctor Universalis, the Universal 
Teacher. Father Kennedy, the distinguished Dominican professor 
of dogmatic theology, said in his sketch of Albertus Magnus in the 
first volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia: “Of Albert it may be 
justly said: Nil tetigit quod non ornavit” (He touched nothing that 
he did not adorn) ; and then he adds: “There is no exaggeration in 
the praises of a modern critic who wrote: ‘Whether we consider 
him as a theologian or as a philosopher, Albert was undoubtedly one 
of the most extraordinary men of his age; I might say one of the 
most wonderful men of genius who appeared in past times.’”’ The 
fact that the title of Great given to him for scholarship in the 
later Middle Ages has been perpetuated, is of itself a demonstration 
that men have always continued to look upon him as one of the most 
distinguished scholars humanity has ever seen. 

Albert was no mere accumulator of information. On the contrary, 
he knew how to draw conclusions and make real advances in science. 
Above all, he recognized the importance of personal observation and 
collation of details of knowledge for the purpose of securing advance 
in truth. It is often said that the medieval scholars swore by Aris- 
totle and, mind-bound, did not want to depart from him, but Albert 
did not hesitate to differ from “the master of them that know” and 
to criticize his conclusions when he felt he was justified in doing so. 
For instance, in his treatise on Physics, book VIII, treatise 1, xiv, 
he said : “Whoever believes that Aristotle is a god, must also believe 
that he never erred. If one believe that Aristotle was a man, then 
undoubtedly he was just as liable to error as any of us.” What 
Albert insisted on was, that Aristotle’s conclusions were only worth 


the reasons that he advanced for them, and in matters of science 
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authority must not be allowed to count. Asa matter of fact, Albert 
in his Summa Theologie devotes a lengthy chapter to what he terms 
quite frankly “The Errors of Aristotle.” He probably thought as 
much of Aristotle as anyone of his day or of preceding times, but he 
reserved to himself the right of critical judgment of Aristotle’s 


expressions. 
It was with regard to natural science particularly that Albertus 


Magnus aroused the attention of his generation. Fortunately for 
them he made a magnificent leader in this department of thought. 
He emphasized above all the necessity for avoiding the acceptance 
of authority in science. As he said, “the aim of natural science is 
not simply to accept what is told us by others, but to investigate for 
ourselves the causes that are at work in nature.” This he said in his 
work on minerals. It is in his volume on plants that he lays down 
the precious scientific principle: “Experiment is the only safe guide 
in the investigation of the subjects of natural science.” The Latin 
words he uses are very positive and very expressive: Experimentum 
solum certificat in talibus. 

Above all, Albert insisted on distinguishing the miraculous from 
what was naturally surprising. He refused to have continual re- 
course to God’s special intervention in the events that he saw hap- 
pening round him, particularly in what concerned natural processes. 
He said, for instance, in his volume on “The Heavens and the 
Earth”: “In studying nature we have not to inquire how God the 
Creator may, as He freely wills, use His creatures to work miracles 
and thereby show forth His power; we have rather to inquire what 
nature with its immanent causes can naturally bring to pass.” 

In her volume on “Christian Schools and Scholars (London, 
1881), Augusta Theodosia Drane (Mother Raphael) has a passage 
in which she brings out Albert’s own powers of observation and how 
much they meant for enabling him to increase scientific knowledge 
but also for deducing scientific principles. She says: “It may be of 
interest to notice here a few of the scientific views of Albert, which 
show how much he owed to his own sagacious observation of natural 
phenomena, and how far he was in advance of his age. He decides 
that the Milky Way is nothing but a vast assemblage of stars, but 
supposes, naturally enough, that they occupy the orbit which receives 
the light of the sun. The figures visible on the moon’s disk are not, 
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he says, as has hitherto been supposed, reflections of the seas and 
mountains of the earth, but configurations of her own surface. He 
notices, in order to correct it, the assertion of Aristotle that lunar 
rainbows appear only twice in fifty years. ‘I myself,’ he says, ‘have 
observed two in a single year.’ He has something to say on the re- 
fraction of the solar ray, notices certain crystals which have a power 
of refraction, and remarks that none of the ancients, and few mod- 
erns, were acquainted with the properties of mirrors. In his tenth 
book, wherein he catalogues and describes all the trees, plants and 
herbs known in his time, he observes, ‘all that is here set down is the 
result of our own experience, or has been borrowed from authors 
whom we know to have written what their personal experience has 
confirmed : for in these matters experience alone can give certainty,’ ” 

Mother Raphael sums up very well a number of Blessed Albert’s 
anticipations of scientific truths which are usually supposed to have 
been discovered only much later and almost in our own times. Under 
the circumstances, it is no wonder that she says in commenting on 
Albert’s idea of knowledge: “He had fairly shaken off the shackles 
which has hitherto tied up discovery, and was the slave neither of 
Pliny nor of Aristotle.” For instance, Albert knew of the excessive 
cold of the polar regions and says that “animals there must have 
thick skins to defend them from the rigor of the climate and are 
probably of a white color.’”” She adds: “He smiles with a scholar’s 
freedom at the simplicity of those who suppose that persons living 
at the opposite side of the earth must fall off, an opinion which can 
only arise out of the grossest ignorance.” For, to quote Albert, 
“when we speak of a lower hemisphere, this must be understood 
merely as relative to ourselves.” It is surprising to find how much 
geography Albert knew, though that science is usually said to have 
developed in the latter half of the fifteenth century. His knowledge 
of botany drew from Meyer, the German historian of botany, the 
remark : “No botanist who lived before Albert can be compared with 
him, unless it be Theophrastus with whom he was not acquainted; 
and after him none has painted nature in such living colors or studied 
it so profoundly until the time of Conrad Gesner and Cesalpino” 
(who lived three hundred years after Albert). 

We hear much of the medieval belief in magic and the super- 
natural in the sense not so much of divine as of more than human 
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power, but Albertus Magnus was not carried away by this. Indeed, 
he was as contemptuous of anything magical as the most modern 
of scientists. He did not believe in fascination, that is, the influence 
of one human being over another in such a way as to take away the 
will power of the other. He would have been a stern opponent of 
hypnotism so-called in the days when some forty years ago we heard 
so much about this “science” and the way certain people might be 
influenced by hypnotists that there was question for a time as to 
whether all courts should not have professional hypnotists in asso- 
ciation with them as amici curtie. Albert did not hesitate to say that 
magic art could not avail to hurt anyone. He even went so far as 
to confess that the one thing about it that did any harm was the 
fear which was produced in certain weak minds that they would be 
thus harmed. One of the dubious treatises of Albert that has so 
much of wisdom in it, however, as to be almost surely his, has the 
title, De apprehensione (On Dread). No modern writer on health 
through will power knew better than he the effect of dread in making 
people out of sorts and even ill. 

Very probably the most interesting phase of Albert’s life for us in 
modern times is the fact that his popularity as a teacher was so great 
that he drew students from all over Europe. He was teaching at 
Cologne at a time when Cologne was not considered to be one of the 
great universities, and when there was ever so much more prestige 
for students in attendance at Bologna or Paris or Oxford. Yet, in- 
credible numbers of students, we are told, flocked to Cologne in order 
to have the advantage of Albert’s teaching. Nothing that I know is a 
greater compliment to the intelligence of the university students of 
the Middle Ages than the fact that they could be thus attracted by 
a great teacher, and that their attraction should be justified by what 
we have learned about Albert since, and, by comparison even with 
modern times, men have learned to appreciate him more and more. 

Somehow, in the midst of all his teaching and his observation, Al- 
bert found time for prayer and for contemplation until he was 
looked up to as a model religious. One of his most distinguished 
pupils is Thomas of Cantimpré—or, as he is sometimes called, of 
Cantimprato. Dr. Julius Pagel, the German historian of medicine, 
says of Thomas that there were three writers whose works were 
even more popular than those of Albertus Magnus. These three 
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were Bartholomew the Englishman, Thomas of Cantimprato and 
Vincent of Beauvais. Thomas of Cantimprato said: “I have seen 
and know of a truth that the venerable Albert, while for many years 
he daily lectured on theology, yet watched day and night in prayer, 
daily recited the entire Psalter, and at the conclusion of every lesson 
and disputation gave himself up to divine contemplation.” No won- 
der after evidence of this kind that Albert has been numbered 
among the Blessed, and that there is now question of his canonization 
by the Church and the proclamation of him as a Doctor of the Uni- 
versal Church. 

Among his brother Dominicans Albertus was appreciated not only 
for the scholarship, but also for his administrative ability. He was 
chosen Provincial of his Order in Germany, and in this capacity 
he journeyed to Rome to defend the Mendicant Orders, the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican friars, against the attacks of William of St. 
Amour whose book De novissimis temporum periculis (The Dangers 
of These Latter Days) was, as the result of Albert’s reputation, con- 
demned by Pope Alexander IV. While he was in Rome, Albert 
received the appointment of Master of the Sacred Palace. This 
office had been in existence from the time of St. Dominic, and carried 
with it the obligation of preaching to the Roman Curia. Albert re- 
signed the position of Provincial in order to devote himself once 
more to study and teaching, but administrative work came to him 
again when he was appointed Bishop of Ratisbon. During Albert’s 
sojourn in Rome, he had attracted the attention of the Pope, and 
even though the Master General of the Dominicans, intent on not 
losing the services of this great teacher, endeavored to forestall the 
nomination, he was unsuccessful. Albert governed the diocese very 
successfully and brought about many reforms, but at the end of three 
years offered his resignation, and at his insistence it was accepted. 
Then once more he took up the duties as professor at the University 
of Cologne. 

Very probably the greatest intellectual benefit that Albertus con- 
ferred on mankind is to have recognized and cultivated the genius 
of Thomas Aquinas. Thomas was the son of a well-known Italian 
noble family, which was greatly opposed to his joining the Domini- 
cans. Because of this opposition, Aquinas was sent by his Superiors 
to Cologne to be away from the family influence, and there was 
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brought in contact with Albert. Thomas was rather slow to learn, 
and for that reason was somewhat the butt of ridicule on the part of 
his fellow-pupils. After a while they went so far as to call him by 
the nickname of the “Dumb Ox.” After hearing this nickname, 
Albertus Magnus declared one day: “The bellowings of this dumb 
ox will be heard throughout Christendom.” He encouraged and 
helped Aquinas in every way, and probably no one else could have 
developed so well the genius of the Christian Aristotle as did Alber- 
tus Magnus. The fact that they were both members of the 
Dominican Order made their relationship very close, and made their 
positions as teacher and pupil something very like that of father and 
son. 

Pope Gregory X summoned Albert to be present as one of the 
theologians of the Council of Lyons in France, which was held in 
1274. St. Thomas Aquinas was also summoned to this Council but 
died on the way. This death of his favorite pupil was a heavy blow 
to Albert, and he did not hesitate to declare that “the light of the 
Church” had been extinguished. The two men had contracted so 
close a friendship that it is said that, until the end of his life, any 
mention of St. Thomas always brought tears to the eyes of Albertus. 
These men who had given up all human affection for God’s sake 
found in their Religious Order a depth of spiritual affection that 
more than compensated for earthly relationships. For several years 
after St. Thomas’ death, Albertus found his power to work reduced, 
but, when some of the philosophers of his time attacked Aquinas’ 
teaching, Albertus was roused to be his old self in order to defend 
the memory of his favorite pupil. While an intensely active man, 
he lived to an age of nearly seventy-five, and only during the last 
year was there any serious slackening of his intellectual acumen. 





THE FIRST MASS 
By JosePH BropiEe Brosnan, M.A. 


Until recent years one was usually taught that the Last Supper 
was the First Mass. Now-a-days, as many pious and learned theo- 
logians either doubt or deny this teaching, any light hereon which 
may be gathered from the general principles of St. Thomas cannot 
but be useful. Hence the present essay. At once be it said that with- 
out clear and definite ideas on the meaning of immolation one can 
hardly hope to reach any definite decision regarding the First Mass. 
Yet, immolation is a difficult question. 

Theologians differ concerning its exact nature. To discuss at 
present their different views is impossible. One can only give what 
seems hereon the most convincing interpretation of the teaching of 
St. Thomas and then apply that interpretation to the subject in hand. 
Following the methods explained in a former paper, one must care- 
fully endeavor, in the first place, to discover as far as possible the 
mind of the Church concerning the sacrifice of the Last Supper. 
Then the interpretation of St. Thomas’ teaching must be applied. 
By this procedure the present question may be reasonably and, it is 
hoped, correctly solved. 


IMMOLATION 


Taken in its strict meaning, immolation is not the killing nor the 
destruction of the victim, not oblation nor sacrifice. It is, however, 
intimately connected with each of these, and often loosely used as an 
equivalent. This arises from the fact that one and the same sacri- 
ficial action of the priest offers and immolates the victim, and in truth 
effects and offers the whole sacrifice. Strictly understood, immola- 
tion is the divinely approved outward expression of sacrifice by 
means of what is offered. Hence, immolation makes the object 
offered into the victim. Further, it makes this victim, which now as 
victim contains and sufficiently expresses to the world both itself 
and its inner sacrifice, the whole concrete sacrifice that is being cele- 
brated. It is called “concrete,” because it is one unit composed of 
the inner and outer sacrifice. Now, the outward meaning conveyed 
to the world by this divinely approved outward expression in the case 
of Christ’s sacrifice is always one and the same: supreme reverence 
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and worship, superabundant love of God and man, adequate satis- 
faction and reparation for sin, etc. The physical means utilized in 
order that “what is offered” may duly express to men this outward 
meaning are not always the same. On the Cross these were suffer- 
ings and death. In the Eucharist, they are bread and wine, which 
through the process of transubstantiation become really what is 
offered. These in the process of immolation both sufficiently express 
this fact, and also convey the required sacrificial meaning. On con- 
sideration it will become at once evident that what is thus employed 
must be sufficiently related and united to the victim. The sufferings 
and death of the Cross that were related and united to Christ, both 
made and outwardly showed that Christ was the Cross-Victim. Like- 
wise in the Eucharist the species of bread and wine sufficiently related 
and united to Christ both make and show that Christ is the Eucharis- 
tic Victim. In the Eucharist destroy this relation and union (destroy 
the species of bread and wine), or on the Cross remove completely 
from the Saviour all suffering and dying (or take away all outward 
indications of the effects of suffering and dying), and there can 
scarcely be a doubt that Christ is no longer present as a sacrificial 
victim. Considered merely as He is in Himself, without that which 
immolation conjoined and related to Him either on the Cross or in 
the Eucharist, humanly speaking, Christ cannot make the world 
know that He is a sacrificial victim, much less can He adequately 
convey merely by His presence the full outward meaning of His 
Cross. That men may know and sufficiently understand these 
things, they must be brought down and brought home to them by 
their adequate expression both to the mind and senses. 

To do this is the special function of immolation. “Outward sac- 
rifices,” says St. Thomas, “are on man’s account: God needs them 
not” (II-II, Q. xxx, art. 4, ad 1). It is evident, therefore, that 
without immolation outward sacrifice is impossible. It is evident also 
that all immolation must sufficiently indicate and through the victim 
express outwardly the full meaning of the sacrifice. This being its 
office, it further follows that all immolation must be real, really 
to convey this outward meaning. If immolation is sometimes de- 
scribed as mystic or as representative, this is not beeause it is not 
real immolation, but because of some other reason. 

Finally, when during the celebration the priest is actually accept- 
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ing and relating to his sacrificial offering those things which show 
and prove that what he offers is the victim, and that his whole offer. 
ing is inwardly and outwardly a sacrifice, then such immolation js 
called active, and the sacrifice the active sacrifice or “‘in fieri.” When 
however, although active immolation ceases, the celebration morally 


continues, and the victim really remains present showing and ex- 
pressing through the outward effects of the active immolation stil] 
visible upon it that the very same sacrifice progresses, we have then 
the immolation that is called passive and the sacrifice that is called 
passive, or “in facto esse.” In the Mass, for instance, the consecra- 
tion is the active sacrifice. The continuance of the celebration after 
the consecration is the passive sacrifice. The main subject may now 
be treated. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT AND THE LAST SUPPER 


All admit that the Council of Trent did not define that the Last 
Supper was either a complete sacrifice or the First Mass. But, then, 
neither did the Council define the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, which was afterwards defined. It gave in the circumstances a 
sufficient indication of its mind on this subject. The relevant ques- 
tion, therefore, is; did the Council also give a sufficient indication 
of its mind and teaching concerning the Sacrifice of the Last Supper? 
It is an historical fact that at the time of the Council of Trent theo- 
logians held different opinions concerning the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, even as they do today concerning the Last Supper. Thus, his- 
tory emphasizes the lesson that, in this subject as in others, the best 
preservative from error in matters of doubt is as far as possible 
honestly to seek out the mind of the Church and resolutely to adhere 
to that mind. This is, therefore, the present procedure. The history 
of the speeches, discussions, and various preliminary drafts of doc- 
trine regarding the Last Supper found at Trent, all points unmis- 
takably to the conclusion, it would seem, that the “mind of Trent” 
considered the Last Supper both a complete sacrifice and the First 
Mass. The first question there proposed was whether or not the 
Last Supper is a sacrifice at all. Some denied that it was, on the 
ground that, if it were, the Cross would not be necessary. Others 
tried to steer a middle course. While admitting that the Supper was 
a real and true sacrifice, they denied that it was propitiatory. This 
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led to further discussion, and drew the minds of the disputants to 
“why” and “how” the Last Supper was propitiatory. In the draft 
of doctrine drawn up at the final discussion in 1551 under the presi- 
dency of Pope Julius ITI, it is expressly stated : “From what has been 
said, it is very clear (perspicuum) that the Lord Christ instituted the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and that first of all at the Last Supper, He 
Himself celebrated that which afterwards, and unceasingly, was 
offered to God in the Church by the Apostles and God’s sacred 
ministers” (Lepin, “L’idée du Sacrifice de la Messe,” p. 300, note). 
Now, were it the mind of the Council that the Last Supper—accord- 
ing to Fr. De la Taille and others—was merely the ritual offering 
and the formal oblation of the Victim unto death and immolation on 
the Cross, one asks could there ever have arisen the discussion about 
the Supper-Sacrifice rendering the Cross-Sacrifice unnecessary. 
Were this Supper-incomplete-Sacrifice the correct interpretation of 
Trent, could the draft of doctrine truthfully state that Christ first 
of all offered at the Cana the sacrifice that was afterwards and un- 
ceasingly offered in the Church by the Apostles and God’s priests? 
One may admit that, by an unnatural torturing of the language of 
Trent, it is perhaps possible to give such an interpretation to the Tri- 
dentine words as would favor the incomplete-sacrifice theory of the 
Supper. Yet, the possibility seems devoid of solid grounds and leads 
to almost inextricable difficulties. The interpretation which gives the 
words “obtulit,” “oblatio,” etc., their full sacrificial meaning of com- 
plete sacrifice is not without difficulties, but it is natural and straight- 
forward and backed by the events of the Council. Therefore, the 
mind of Trent seems sufficiently clear that the Supper was considered 
both a complete sacrifice and the First Mass. 

Later, the official words concerning the Supper were promulgated 
(cap. 1). “Although He was about to sacrifice (oblaturus erat) 
once on the Altar of the Cross, yet because His Priesthood was not 
to be extinguished by death, at the Last Supper, declaring Himself 
a Priest for ever according to the order of Melchisedech, He 
(Christ) offered in sacrifice (obtulit) to the Father His Body and 
Blood under the species of bread and wine” (Sess. XXII, 3). There 
can hardly be any reasonable doubt that the words oblaturus erat 
and obtulit bear there, as they did previously, the meaning of a full 
and complete sacrifice. Hence, one would deem it exceedingly dan- 
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gerous, if not temerarious, to teach or hold any doctrines other than 
that the Last Supper was a complete Sacrifice and the First Mass. 
There are two objections to this teaching: (1) If the Supper is a ful] 
and complete sacrifice, are we not redeemed before the Crucifixion? 
(2) Are there not two sacrifices of Christ, whereas St. Paul says 
emphatically Christ offered only one? These objections admit of 
easy solution on the principles of St. Thomas, which were stated in 
our former paper. Briefly, the solution is this. There is only one 
sacrifice of Christ, and this is always full and complete. Now, this 
one sacrifice was celebrated and was made present, by Christ Him- 
self, during His mortal life on two occasions—once at the Supper, 
and once on the Cross. On the Cross it was made present through 
the manner of actual suffering and death—a manner that not only 
expressed outwardly its presence, full meaning and worth, but, hu- 
manly speaking, was to men a most convincing and a most appealing 
proof of the real genuineness of that meaning and worth. To the 
Cross, then, God attached the salvation of the world. Men who re- 
fused to accept and ratify this redemption could now have no reason- 
able excuse for their behavior. At the Supper, likewise, this one sac- 
rifice of Christ was celebrated and made really and truly present. It 
was made present, too, in a manner that truly and completely ex- 
pressed to men its presence, full meaning and worth; yet, the manner 
here was by representation—a subordinate manner—which required 
to be based on the manner of the Cross. Else men could not grasp 
and be convinced of its meaning and of its real genuineness. Hence 
—not to its subordinate instrument, the Supper, but—to the prin- 
cipal source itself, the Cross, did God most logically and most be- 
comingly attach our redemption. Further, the principal and its in- 
strument form one efficient cause unto the same effect. Hence, the 
Cross manner and its instrument, the Eucharistic mode, are but one 
and the same sufficient cause to the celebration of the one sacrifice in 
the Eucharist. All the worth and power of the instrument are 
clearly derived from and dependent on the principal : so, too, all the 
worth and power of the Supper are derived from and dependent on 
the Cross, not vice versa. This is not to deny that the Supper mode, 
as a subordinate instrument of the Cross, has an efficiency of its own. 
It clearly has. It makes the Cross-Sacrifice really, truly and out- 
wardly present in a thousand different places and at a thousand dif- 
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ferent times. This is something that the transitory Cross manner 
could not of itself, and without its Supper mode, ever accomplish. 
Through its subordinate instrumental mode, then, the Cross is made 
more powerfully, more fruitfully and more intimately present to 
men individually, and the Cross is enabled thus more copiously to 
pour out its riches, its lessons, etc. It may be asked how this could 
be at the Supper, when the Cross Manner did not yet physically exist. 
One may reply that the very same objection applies to the Mass, 
wherein all that has been said is found. The Cross manner no longer 
physically exists. The sufferings and death on Calvary as physical 
entities have long ago ceased. Yet, this does not prevent the meaning 
and proof of Christ’s Sacrifice which they conveyed from being eter- 
nal. That meaning and proof, when sufficiently expressed to man, 
was surely as true before the Cross as after. Their guarantee before 
as after Calvary was the same—the one great and undeniable fact of 
Calvary itself. Hence it is not the sufferings and death, looked at 
merely as physical entities, that made the Cross a sacrifice; but rather 
Christ’s supreme love, reverence, etc., which these sufferings con- 
tained, palpably expressed and brought home to the world. These 
are the real essence of the Cross-Sacrifice. When, therefore, at the 
Last Supper Christ related and conjoined to Himself the species of 
bread and wine, He did truly and fully express outwardly to the 
world, with the very same meaning it had on the Cross, the interior 
sacrifice that was ever present in His Soul. He secured that, thus 
related and conjoined to Him, these species were not only indicative 
of His own real presence, but also indicative that He Himself was 
the real victim. With them He had become the actual victim, really 
and truly and sufficiently, in an active and passive manner, offering 
to God and proclaiming to the world after the manner of the Cross 
the real and identical interior sacrifice which His Soul then and al- 
ways contained, and now made really and truly present in the 
Eucharist among the Apostles. Could any one doubt Christ’s ever- 
present power of working miracles? Yet, only by the actual out- 
ward display of that power, functioning on some visible creatures 
among us, could men know of its existence, and could men say that 
miracles existed in the world. Even so, only by its sufficient and 
divinely approved expression through the Eucharist can men say that 
Christ and his Cross-Sacrifice are really present, really functioning 
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in the world. Surely, at the Supper the presence and the function. 
ing of Christ’s Cross-Sacrifice were quite as real, quite as well ex. 
pressed, quite as efficient in themselves, as they are now with us jn 
Holy Mass. Indeed, except for a subordinate priest and for species 
which are not physically the Supper species, have we not in the 
Supper and in the Mass the numerically same Christ, as Priest and 
Victim, the numerically same interior sacrifice, the numerically same 
outward meaning, force and efficiency? ‘To borrow a simile from 
St. Thomas, we have exactly the same word (the inner sacrifice) 
with exactly the same outward expression (the outer sacrifice), 
Now, when different men express the same word with exactly the 
same meaning and with the same outward sign, it follows they ex- 
press exactly the same thing. So, two different priests, using the same 
Eucharistic sign, always express and make present in the world one 
and the same Christ, with His one and identically same sacrifice. 
Thus, the thing that is made present is not itself re-made and re- 
constituted. Its reality and presence is truly and efficiently for the 
time being placed in the world and among men, and this because 
“of the exigency of man’s nature” (Trent, Sess. XXII, cap. 1, 3). 
Can one, therefore, reasonably doubt that, when Christ did this at 
the Last Supper, He there offered a complete sacrifice and the First 
Mass? 

“Outward sacrifices are for men,” as St. Thomas says. The ob- 
ject of this paper not being controversial but doctrinal and devo- 
tional, different views have been introduced only as a means to better 
elucidation and to better guidance with reference here to the teaching 
of the Church as expounded by St. Thomas. Before finishing, one 
may, therefore, remark what a wonderful spiritual bouquet St. 
Thomas gives us by his profound explanation. Knowing how much 
Christ desired and desires our salvation, and having seen how power- 
fully the Cross and salvation with all good things are brought home 
and made living with us and in us through the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
was it any wonder that our Lord “desired with desire” the divinely 
appointed time of its institution? We can understand, when His 
mortal life was drawing to its term, how poignantly He wished to 
give this gift to His Apostles whom He loved so tenderly. It is the 
most precious and most exquisite gift of Divine wisdom—the most 
perfect proof of perfect love—containing the Lover and His love 
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both really and truly, both actively and perennially. Here even we 
in this century feel the divine flames of the Sacred Heart which is- 
sued on the Cross. We know they are as real and life-giving now 
as they were then. We read and can understand the truth of the 
Saviour’s own words: “‘With desire have I desired to eat this pasch 
with you before I suffer” (Luke, xxi. 15). And we can realize how 
true is the commentary of the Beloved Disciple (John, xiii. 1). 
“Having loved His own who were in the world, He loved them unto 


the end (or most perfectly).” 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 
By THE Rev. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


II. Religious Manhood 

The pastor was an advocate of definiteness in everything. His 
assistants told me that they received from him frequent hints for 
preaching. He did not prescribe to them the subjects, but merely 
gave them helpful suggestions, and always, with a persuasive smile, 
he would add: “But, Father, be definite. Don’t jump from one 
thing to another. Drive home your point. Be brief and stop when 
you have made your point.” Even in our conversations during the 
evening recreation he usually made us all stick to one subject and 
discuss it exhaustively. He convinced us all of the importance of 
definiteness in everything. 

The young priest who complained in last month’s paper of his 
unsatisfactory experience with Retreats was very much in earnest. 
He was considered a promising young priest in spite of his self- 
confessed failures. He said to the pastor the following evening: 


“Father, I have been thinking about that fixed hour for rising every 
morning. Cost what it may, I intend to make it a rule for the rest 
of my life. I see its advantages. Besides, I am frightened some- 
times when I think of how little deliberate penance I am doing. 


This will be a daily and deliberate penance. However, would you 
expect me to make no exceptions to this rule? There are late Masses. 
Should one get up at five or six—not later!—when there is a nine 
or ten o'clock Mass to be said?” 

P.—I cannot make a rule for you. It is for you to make the rule 
and stick to it, if you are serious and intend to lead a spiritual life. 
If you make the rule, you ought to keep it. Exceptions to such a 
rule are bad. There is always the danger that the exceptions will 
swallow up the rule. You get little good and less satisfaction out 
of keeping an easy rule. Make the rule hard enough that in keeping 
it you come to feel that you are a man and not a mollycoddle. 

A.—You make me ashamed for having asked the question. I was 
not looking for a convenient loophole to squeeze out of a semiheroic 
rule. To get up at an early hour every morning and to remain 
fasting and without a smoke for hours will not be easy, but I under- 
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stand now that one cannot become strong, either physically or spirit- 
ually, by laziness and self-indulgence and exceptions and excuses. 

P.—Stick to it, young man. You are on the right road. Seneca 
saw how easy living was ruining men physically and every other 
way. Realizing the effects of too much comfort and luxury in the 
lives of the people around him he wrote: Malo mihi male quam 
molliter esse (Ep. laxxti, 2). “I prefer a life of hardship to a 
mollycoddle existence.” 

A.—This is about the same as St. Ignatius’s agere contra. Young 
as I am and realizing that temptations are terrible things at times, I 
would rather fight, even with the bitterness and shame of an occa- 
sional failure which at least will humble me, than be without troubles 
and temptations. 

P.—Quite correct. Ecclesiasticus, xxxiv. 9, says: “What doth 
he know who hath not been tried?” Without trials one is not 
tested. Without temptation there is little virtue. And, without 
having been tempted and tried, one cannot understand others and 
sympathize with them and help them with practical counsel. If I 
remember the words correctly, The Imitation, I, 13, says: “We often 
know not what we can do, but temptation discovers what we are. 
Yet, temptations are often very useful to a man, although they be 
troublesome and grievous; for in them a man is humbled, purified, 
and instructed.” 

A.—I see I must become familiar with The Imitation and live by 
its spirit. 

P.—This is the right spirit. Life is a matter of fighting from 
beginning to end. Our present-day education is too soft and easy. 
It is not hard enough when it seems hardest. There is much truth 
in the saying of the Greek philosopher : “The man who has not been 
flayed and flogged is not educated.” This sounds harsh to modern 
ears when translated literally, but it simply means that a man with- 
out severe discipline is not educated. This is something that will 
bear discussion some other time. For the present I will merely say: 
“Keep your rules and your rules will keep you.” 

A.—This is what I intend to do. I am going to work out a defi- 
nite program for myself, and I will begin with a definite and unvary- 
ing rising hour. 

P.—A very good beginning. The early morning hours are the 
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best for prayer. Self-conquest in the morning together with medita- 
tion will sanctify the day and make you strong for the labors and the 
troubles of the day. Wisdom, vi. 15, says: “He that awaketh early 
to seek her (wisdom), shall find her sitting at his door.” 

A.—I see very well now and I also know from experience that, if a 
man wishes to rise above mediocrity, he must fight most against 
himself, against his inclination to take things easy. Surely, life is q 
warfare, but it is worth fighting for what is good and brings lasting 
contentment and true happiness. 

P.—Yes, it is either fighting with your conscience—I mean living 
up to your conscience—or fighting against your conscience. “That 
way madness lies.” I am wondering how pagans like Seneca saw 
this so clearly as he expresses it in Ep. xli, 2: “Sacer intra nos sedet 
spiritus, malorum bonorumque custos et observator, et quemadmo- 
dum nos illum tractamus, ita ille et nos.” There is, indeed, a holy 
spirit in us, the watchman and recorder of all the good and evil we 
do. And he treats us as we treat him. What a troublesome monitor 
this our conscience is! 

A.—And how deaf we are to its voice! We talk about it and 
occasionally we hide ourselves behind it, but we have mistreated and 
curbed and silenced it so much and so often that it is no longer loud 
enough and troublesome enough to be much felt. 

P.—Quite true and too true. Most of us have to admit that we 
do not give conscience a fair chance to make itself heard and felt 
by us. We do not consult it and reason with it or, if we do, it is to 
find a convenient loophole for not doing what we know we ought 
to do. We are influenced too much by what others say and do. 
We are afraid of the tongues of men. We seek the approval of 
people or popularity. The fight for definiteness would help to deliver 
us from this shameful slavery. If you want to be a real force for 
good among men, you have to stand for some definite good, not in 
a half-hearted way, but with a conviction that has fire in it. We 
priests have tremendous opportunities for doing good, for influenc- 
ing men, for creating public opinion for right and virtue, and we 
also have a corresponding responsibility. If you stand definitely for 
righteousness, you will have enemies. Thank God for them. They 
will help you to walk with circumspection. You may stand alone 
for a while, but, if you stand and fight for righteousness, you stand 
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and fight with God—and with God one is a majority. If you fight 
for God, you cannot be defeated, though you may not win at every 
step. And, when you are gone, your work and your fighting will be 
appreciated and praised even by those who perhaps were against you 
in life. They will say: “Father John was certainly a good man and 
fearless. He was one among many. Such men are not born every 
day. There are too few of them, but God be blessed and thanked 
for the few who make the world, even in a narrow circle, a little 
better than they found it.” And this reminds me of old Monsignor 
McColgan, one-time Vicar-General of Baltimore. When he was 
buried, there was a great outpouring of people because he was uni- 
versally respected, even by non-Catholics. He was old and feeble 
when he died, but he had been strong and aggressive for good in 
the days of his physical vigor. A non-Catholic woman who saw the 
funeral said to a Catholic who repeated the remark to me: “Surely, 
it does pay to be good.” 

A.—We all believe that it pays in the end, but even with a little 
experience of life we know that it pays richly all through life. 

P.—When Walter Scott was on his death-bed, he said to his son- 
in-law and biographer: “Lockhart, Lockhart, be a man; be a good 
man; be a virtuous man, be a religious man, for nothing else wili 
give you any comfort when you lie where I am now.” If you are 
conscientiously religious, you have to take a definite stand for good 
and fight for it. You need not always fight with your tongue, but 
you must fight with your actions, and you may have to fight by non- 
resistance to wrongs and insults. It is easy enough to protest with 
words, but it is incomparably harder to protest with sacrifices for 
the right. Every priest ought to be this kind of a man, but in order 
to be this kind of a man he must be different from the common and 
mediocrity-worshipping crowd. 

A.—It is discouraging that even among us there is so much medi- 
ocrity—-men who are seemingly good enough, but not as good as 
they ought to be nor as much of a force for good as they ought to be. 

P.—Priests—and people in general—who have no definite ideals 


and strong convictions will never be much of a power for good. 
Good must be fought for and suffered for. Men who do not fight 
or have nothing to fight for, deteriorate. You know that the 
prophets of old and the philosophers spoke of a saving remnant. 
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The majority, in their estimation, were not good. Juvenal (Sg, 
xiii, 26) wrote: 


Rari quippe boni: numero vix sunt totidem quot 
Thebarum porte vel divitis ostia Nili. 


“Good men are scarce. Count them: you will hardly find as many 
as Thebes has gates or the enriching Nile has mouths.” And Bias, 
one of the seven Greek sages, said exactly the same thing when he 
gave it as his opinion that “the majority are bad.” And our Lord 
Himself (Matt., vii. 13-14) said: “Wide is the gate and broad is 
the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there are who go in 
thereat. How narrow is the gate and straight is the way that leadeth 
to life; and few there are that find it!” You may interpret this in 
your own way and to your own liking, but it certainly does not mean 
that the majority are good. How would you explain the words of 
Isaias (lvi. 10-11): “His watchmen are all blind, they are all 
ignorant: dumb dogs unable to bark, seeing vain things, sleeping 
and loving dreams. . . . The shepherds knew no understand- 
ing : all have turned aside into their own way, everyone after his own 
gain, from the first even to the last.” In some ways Christianity has 
certainly improved morality in the world. At least, certain classes of 
men are not bad in their majorities, but just mediocre. 


A.—At best, then, majorities are just mediocre and only partially, 
if not largely, bad. And with these people, with this mass of medi- 
ocrity, we have to work, and these we must try to reform and make 
over into new men and women. And we have no means except 
religion. 


P.—With the grace of God this is enough. I have told you before 
that every problem, every moral problem, can be solved with religion. 
The world needs and is always clamoring for leaders. We are 
trained and ordained leaders. We are the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world. We have to deal with men who have religious 
instincts and who will respond to religious training. We cannot 
force them against their will, but we can coax and lead them with 
kindness. The same method that we have to use with ourselves will 
be effective with them: definiteness—one thing at a time. The more 
you fight against your own evil inclinations, the stronger you will 
become and the abler to teach and to guide others. You will suc- 
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ceed but little if you try to tell them or to teach them what you do 
not believe and practise yourself. 
A.—If only I did not always slide back again after my good 


resolutions. 
P.—Ejicienda est hec mollities animi, said old Terence. Get rid 


of your soft self-indulgence. You simply must get the better of 


that weakness and softness which make up so large a part of our 
common original inheritance. Virtue, you know, is a matter of 
scire, velle, et immobiliter operart (St. Thomas, II-II, Q. Ivi, a. 2). 
You have the knowledge now and the good will. Make a definite 
plan and some definite good resolution to begin with and then stiffen 
your moral backbone. 

A.—Scire, velle, et immobiliter operari! To know and to will and 
to remain persistently faithful to the plan and specifications of virtue! 
This is a man’s job. 

P.—It is, but you fall short of the specifications of true and re- 
ligious manhood if you will not do what you know you ought to do 
for your self-reformation. Will you be a man or a mollycoddle? 





THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


If we wish to be true to the universal mission of the Catholic 
Church in the work of education, we cannot neglect the rural child. 
The problem of providing adequate educational facilities for the 
country pupil in parish schools bristles with difficulties. The rural 
school population lacks the density which makes the education of 
the city child by comparison an easy task. To make the difficulty 
more acute, the Catholic population is more distinctively urban than 
the general population. Of the 25,000,000 public school children 
in the United States, about 12,500,000, or 50 per cent, are classed 
as rural. But of the 2,111,000 parish school children in our country, 
we are safe in saying that not 30 per cent can be considered rural by 
the standards used in the previous classification. 

This fact adds to the difficulty of the problem, we have said, but 
it does not relieve us of responsibility. If there is a way to extend 
or improve Catholic education, we must cast about for the means 
to accomplish the task. Today we see the United States alive to the 
education of the country boy and the country girl. In a certain 
sense, it is a measure of self-preservation. We cannot live without 
the farmer. If good schools can hold the rural child and his parents 
on the farm and in a measure prepare him for agricultural pursuits, 
the improvement of rural school facilities becomes at once a matter 
of vital concern to all the people of the land. This economic pressure 
is not, however, the all-sufficient argument for the improvement of 
country parish school facilities. The supreme law here is the salus 
animarum, The very betterment of the rural public school, its evolu- 
tion into the consolidated school, is a threat to the faith of the 
neglected children of the fold who do not have the opportunity of a 
Catholic education. The consolidated school is designed to become 
a center of community activities. Many of its proponents speak of 
it as a center for a community church, among other things. There’s 
the rub. The Catholic child, if allowed to live in the poisonous at- 
mosphere created by a theoretical levelling of religious differences, 
may well come to consider one religion as good as another. If the 
school for all the people becomes by common consent the church 
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for all the people, he may see no reason for a dissenting vote. He 
needs positive instruction in Catholic dogma as an antidote to this 
scholastic democracy running wild in the field of religion. 

This discernment of danger to a personal conviction of definite 
religious dogma does not blind us to the pedagogical excellence of 
the consolidated school. There is scarcely any feature of educational 
work in which this newer school is not superior to the one-room 
school—the little red schoolhouse of another day. The concentrat- 
ing of school work in fewer places under a more centralized control, 
with a larger unit of support so as to distribute the burden of support 
more equitably, is a distinct step forward. No movement in genera- 
tions has meant so much to the betterment of the rural school as this 
movement towards consolidation. The folly of the small district as 
the unit of support was seen as early as 1836 by Horace Mann, but 
his words were as the words of a prophet in his own country. “The 
rural school,” he said, “has been a little house, on a little ground, 
with a little equipment, where a little teacher at a little salary, for a 
little while, teaches little children little things.” 

For eighty years or more educators have known and have pointed 
out that the little school, even at its best, is an ineffective instrument, 
and ought to exist only where it is impracticable to provide anything 
better. The period between 1840 and 1880 was in general a period 
of indifference. The principle of consolidation was conceded, but 
little was done to put it into effect. From 1880 to 1894 there was 
a slow extension of the consolidation idea. Beginning about 1894, 
the interest of the country was progressively awakened by successive 
acts of permissive legislation. The era of greatest progress in the 
work dates from 1910 until the present. The burden of determining 
the feasibility is now put upon the individual school board rather than 
upon the body of voters at large, as in earlier legislation. Genera- 
tions are required to overcome inveterate prejudice and public inertia. 
But the idea of consolidation has been very well sold in the markets 
of American public sentiment. Literally everywhere we hear it 
talked. The newspapers, the magazines, the farm journals, and even 
the movies are constantly carrying glowing accounts of the forward 
march of the movement. 

Many States have done outstanding work. Greatest progress was 
to be expected in the heart of what we may call the one-room school 
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region, the Mississippi Valley. Iowa, Kentucky and Pennsylvania 
lead in the movement. In Pennsylvania there are now (1929) 5&4 
approved consolidated schools, through which 1900 one-room schools 
were abolished, with a school population of 107,000 of whom 12,000 
are doing work of high school grade. About 35 per cent of the 
total, 37,000 pupils, are transported daily to and from school chiefly 
by means of motor busses. The longest haul is about fourteen miles, 
the average haul about three miles. It is especially gratifying to 
Doctor L. L. Driver, the State Director of Consolidation Projects, 
that 12,000 students are now doing high school work in consolidated 
schools in districts where very little, if any, high school work was 
possible before consolidation began. Speaking of the one-room 
school, he writes as follows: “The tragedy of mortality in the grades 
is appalling. Less than 40 per cent of the children entering grade 
school finish the eighth grade and only 9 per cent finish high school. 
This is due to the discouraging conditions, poor teachers and teach- 
ing, 70 per cent attendance and lack of high school opportunities and 
influences. The consolidated school offsets most of these difficulties. 
Better teachers can be induced to go into these schools; a richer 
curriculum, better buildings and equipment for both school room and 
playgrounds are provided and enjoyed. A better school spirit is en- 
gendered by coming in contact with high school influences through 
such organizations as orchestras, athletic teams, judging teams, local 
entertainments and everyday associations. A spirit of unity is de- 
veloped that ties the child to the institution until he has completed 
the course. Records show that the consolidated school retains its 
pupils longer than the one-teacher school. This, and this alone, is 
well worth the cost.” 

Despite the work that has been done, we find that fifteen States 
have a total of 113,154 one-teacher scchools. Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania have over 
7,500 one-room schools each. Nebraska, Texas, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin have 5,000 
or more each. In the 187,000 one-teacher schools of the United 
States (1923) there were aproximately 5,000,000 pupils, 4,000,000 
more were found in schools of two or more rooms, and slightly over 
3,000,000 in the newer consolidated schools. Progress in elimination 
of the one-teacher school had been made in the three year period, 
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1919-1922, at the rate of 7,000 eliminations per year. The World 
War taught the American people to think in big figures. The work 
will go on despite the expense of the projects. This expense of build- 
ing, equipment and motor vehicles for transportation in the typical 
consolidated school is about $203 per pupil enrolled. 

It is interesting to consider other facts and features of this typical 
school as given by the United States Bureau of Education from a 
study (1924) of the consolidated schools then existing. The medium 
consolidated school is six or seven years old. Through it five small 
districts have been united and four small school buildings abandoned. 
In the various States there are thirty different legal designations of 
the united school, but “consolidated” can be used as a synonym of 
all the terms employed. The new school serves an area of 36 square 
miles. It is built on a plot of ground five acres in extent with a val- 
uation of $1,500. The building, equipment and vehicles have cost a 
total of $57,000, (or 4.6 per cent of the property valuation), of 
which $36,000 (or 2.8 per cent of the valuation) is carried as a debt. 
The per capita cost of maintenance is $80 to $84, if based on enroll- 
ment, or $91 to $95, if based on average daily attendance. The 
school is conducted on the 8-4 plan, with 204 children in the ele- 
mentary grades and 76 pupils in the high school grades. There is a 
faculty of 11 teachers, of whom 6 or 7 are elementary and 4 or 5 
high school teachers. Motor busses daily transport 110 children (or 
about 40 per cent of the total) over 35 miles of road on 5 routes at 
an average cost of 3.8 cents per mile. This typical school building 
provides rooms for home economics, manual training, physical and 
chemical laboratories, and a library. There is finally an auditorium 
that seats 400 persons. This is the picture of the consolidated school 
as given by the United States Bureau of Education. 

The consolidated-school idea has not made rapid strides in the 
parish school system. But there is a definite field for such a school. 
When it is proposed to form the consolidation from a number of 
parishes, the scrapping of existing equipment and the initial outlay 
constitute an almost insuperable impediment. But our Catholic peo- 
ple also have learned to think in larger figures since the World War, 
as witness the millions subscribed for central high schools, semi- 
naries and other institutions of higher learning in the past decade. 
It seems probable that an effort on a diocesan basis could by means 
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of consolidation do much to improve educational facilities for the 
600,000 rural children in the parish schools and for the 2,000,000 
Catholic children who are at present not receiving a Catholic educa- 
tion. They are sheep of the same great fold of Christ. 

Within the limits of the large rural parish the consolidated school 
is often feasible. In the St. Vincent (Archabbey) parish, Unity 
Township, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania (the first permanent 
Catholic settlement in Pennsylvania west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains), the children of a district of approximately 25 square miles in 
extent were given a Catholic education in six one-room and two- 
room schools. Under the inspiration of the Archabbot, Right Rey- 
erend Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B., the pastor, Rev. Father Herbert, 
O.S.B., formed the bold project of consolidating these six schools in 
one new building. This building was completed and thrown into 
operation on March 7, 1929. It is a one-floor brick building of six 
class rooms, an office and a library, with a finished basement used as 
an auditorium and with kitchen facilities that make a cafeteria pos- 
sible. The rear of the basement is on the ground level, and is used as 
a furnace room and a garage for the bus that conveys the majority 
of the pupils daily to the school. The bus, with the janitor as chauf- 
feur, makes three trips daily, beginning at 7.20 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and 3.20 o'clock in the afternoon. The group that arrives first 
in the morning leaves first in the afternoon. This gives some of the 
teachers an opportunity to conduct special classes for retarded chil- 
dren in the hour intervening between the first and third trips of the 
bus. Sixty children are hauled on each trip, the average haul being 
about three miles. The children are picked up on schedule at certain 
specified points along the highway nearest to their homes. The 180 
children hauled daily in the bus and 120 more that live within walk- 
ing distance make up a pupil body of 300. The average to a room 
is 50 and toa grade 38. The improvement thus effected in teaching 
conditions over the old system, where the average pupils to a grade 
was 6, is evident. A dearth of teaching Sisters makes it necessary 
to employ secular teachers. The teachers are well-equipped young 
women, all of whom have certification and some previous teaching 
experience. The location of their homes makes it possible for at 
least one teacher to accompany every trip of the bus. Their presence 
contributes to safety and to the easy maintenance of good order. 
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The initial outlay was about $30,000, or $100 per capita. It is 
a large amount, but less than would have been required to modernize 
the six buildings previously used. The per capita cost of mainte- 
nance, including pupil transportation, is no more than under the 
previous unsatisfactory conditions. It is encouraging to note that 
this splendid piece of work has merited the commendation of Doctor 
L. L. Driver, who has charge of the 584 consolidated schools of 
the State of Pennsylvania. May it become the prototype of the 
parish school in the sparsely settled parishes of our land! 

In September, 1927, a Jesuit center with three missions in southern 
Maryland was enabled to open a parish school through the purchase 
of an abandoned institute for poor children. The school mustered 
an opening enrollment of 50 children living within walking distance. 
In September, 1928, three motor busses brought up the enrollment 
to 130 pupils. It was predicted that the bus travelling to the remote 
district would bring back but one or two children. But a year of suc- 
cessful operation had sold the school to the countryside, and the bus 
brought in 33 children on the opening day. In September, 1929, 
the enrollment rose to 178, and 17 of the 19 graduates of the eighth 
grade began the first year of high school work. Included in the total 
number are a few children from a neighboring parish. Two adjoin- 
ing parishes without schools have been invited to send their children 
next year. Both promise to accept the offer. This will necessitate 
a fourteen-mile bus trip for the more distant children. To date this 
growing consolidated Catholic School has caused the elimination of 
four one-room public schools. Prospere procede. 

The advantages of the consolidated school are so obvious that they 
require no enumeration. Consolidation makes possible a longer 
school term, more skillful teaching, specialized instruction, helpful 
supervision, graded school conditions, well organized and enriched 
curricula, adequate provision in grounds, buildings and equipment, 
high school advantages—in short, equal educational opportunity for 
the rural-bred child. The holding power of the improved school 
facilities is proved by the following table, a study of comparative 
conditions by Doctor Larson: 


Elimination by Grades 
Type of School Fifth Grade Sixth Grade Seventh Grade Eighth Grade 


One or two-room 1.5% 3.5% 9.0% 13.0% 
Consolidated 9% 1.6% 49% 5.1% 
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When these figures are further summarized we find that elimination 
is 224 per cent greater in the weaker type of school. 

The reasons for better teaching conditions and better teaching 
performance appear in the following table: 


Daily Average 
Grades per Attendance Transfer Experience 
Type of School Teacher per Teacher of Pupils of Teachers 


One or two-room 6.29 17.48 34.7 % 3 years 
Consolidated 2.07 28.43 18.3% 5 years 


The consolidated school is an attempt, at least partially successful, 
to solve the problem of the equalization of educational opportunity 
for the rural child. Certain conditions make it imperative that we 
keep pace with the movement. The salus antmarum demands it. 
The consolidated parish school makes possible the nearest approach 
to the ideal of Catholic education : Every Catholic Child in a Catholic 
School. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks or BucKkFast ABBEY 


II. Exorcisms 


I 


Broadly speaking, the blessings and consecrations by which the 
Catholic Church attaches a supernatural value to persons, places, or 
things, consist mainly of two very distinct elements, namely, exorcism 
followed by a positive consecration. Open the Ritual wherever you 
like, it will not be long before you come to some form of adjuration 
by which evil spirits are bidden to cease from infesting, molesting or 
contaminating by their loathsome presence or influence the material 
object or the person that is the object of the blessing of the priest. 

The Catholic Church is under no delusion concerning the very real 
power for harming and hurting which sin has given to Satan. Since 
mankind, in the person of our first parents, hearkened to the voice 
of the serpent and followed his bidding, the devil has arrogated unto 
himself a usurped dominion over the world, and this appalling 
tyranny of his became so strong in the course of the centuries that 
even our Lord spoke of him as “the prince of this world.” In fact, 
Jesus came into the world for the precise purpose of wresting from 
the clutches of the tyrant those whom he had held in thraldom. 

To Christ’s blessed Humanity all power was given by the Father 
—that is, omnipotence and unquestioned authority in heaven and in 
earth; and, if the Angels in heaven acknowledge the suzerainty of 
this human King of theirs, all the more must those in hell bow the 
knee before the Majesty of Him who wields not only the golden key 
that unlocked for us the gate of bliss, but the key also of the dark- 
some abyss wherein, when mankind shall have worked out its allotted 
destiny, the dragon and his followers shall be chained for ever and 
ever; for, having refused to shine in the firmament of heaven, they 
have become “wandering stars to whom the storm of darkness is re- 
served for ever” (Jude, 13). 

According to St. Paul, the hatred and blood-lust with which the 
leaders of the Jewish people demanded the death of our Lord is to 
be explained by the fact that the devil instigated them. Mixed with 
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that dreadful and disgusting rabble whom the priests and scribes 
urged to clamor for the blood of the Messiah, there were yet other 
agitators, unseen indeed but most active. Satan hated the Man of 
Mystery who had come up from Nazareth. He had watched Him 
long and closely; the fast of Jesus had amazed him, for Satan was 
not ignorant of the limits of human endurance. He had his sys- 
picions, but our Lord would not clear up the tempter’s misgivings, 
Repeatedly the devils, using the tongue of the unhappy beings in 
whose bodies they had taken up their abode, hailed Jesus as the Holy 
One of God. This was not a sincere confession but a ruse by which 
they hoped to reach certainty. Their final and greatest endeavor 
to assuage their hatred of Jesus was also the means by which their 
lasting discomfiture was brought about. In the hour of his apparent 
victory over the hated Prophet of Nazareth, Satan became suddenly 
conscious of his utter defeat. Had he known for certain that Jesus 
was the long-expected Messiah, he would not have striven for His 
death as he did. For, as St. Paul assures the Corinthians, the devils, 
whom he goes so far as to call the princes of this world, knew not 
that man was to be snatched from their talons by just those means 
by which Satan sought to undo the person of the Saviour. The 
mystery of redemption by the cross, “which God ordained before the 
world, unto our glory . . . none of the princes of this world 
knew ; for if they had known it, they would never have crucified the 
Lord of glory” (I Cor., ii. 7, 8). 

The Cross of Jesus, therefore, is both the cause of Satan’s defeat 
and the eternal symbol of Christ’s triumph. The unlimited power 
which is the appanage of Christ’s glorious Humanity, He deigned to 
share with the Apostles and their successors, even as He deigned to 
admit them into participation of His divine priesthood. On the oc- 
casion of His sending out the Twelve, He bade them “heal the sick, 
raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils’ (Matt., x. 8). 
Now, our Lord would not charge His emissaries with duties of so 
amazing a nature, unless He gave them at the same time power and 
strength to carry them out. We know, as a matter of fact, that the 
disciples fulfilled their mission with a success that astonished even 
themselves. But that which caused them the keenest gratification 
was their power over unclean spirits, for they “returned with joy, 
saying: Lord, the devils also are subject to us in Thy name.” Our 
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Lord bade them rejoice less in that “the spirits are subject to you, 
put rejoice in this that your names are written in heaven” (Luke, 


X. 17; 20). 
Il. Nature oF DIABOLICAL INFLUENCE 


In a previous paper’ it was stated that God alone can act directly 
upon the human spirit, and that hence even the good Angels whom 
He sends upon His errands are unable to move effectively the will of 
their clients. Their mode of procedure, therefore, is always by way 
of suggestion or indirect action, that is, by pictures thrown upon the 
screen of the imagination, and at times by the assumption of visible 
forms or by actions that can be observed by the senses of the body. 

The evil spirit does not—in fact, he cannot—act in any other way ; 
the difference between his mode of action and that of the holy Angels 
is one of motive, for the achievement of which no means are too 
loathsome or wicked in themselves to be made use of by those foul, 
perverted spirits. The commonest way in which the devil seeks to 
hurt us is by tampering with the things we require for our daily use, 
or by interfering with the normal, healthy use of his bodily senses. 

In the inspired pages of the Old and New Testament we meet with 
absolutely authentic and most terrifying instances of the way in 
which Satan seeks to bring about man’s destruction. A classical ex- 
ample is the story of Job. The appalling misfortunes of that holy 
man were the direct work of the enemy. In fact, this story is in- 
valuable for a study of demoniacal activities and dispenses us from 
multiplying other instances. First of all, we are emphatically told 
that the dreadful evil which befell holy Job, though the effects of 
Satan’s ill will, were in reality permitted by God for the further sanc- 
tification of the Patriarch, and in order that he might be for all sub- 
sequent ages the accomplished pattern of patient endurance. 

Satan’s first attack is an indirect one. In one hour Job is precipi- 
tated from the height of prosperity into the depths of misery, and 
these external losses are at once succeeded by a blow at the heart of 
the saint, for he has no sooner heard of the loss of his property than 
he is also told of the death of his children. In all these misfortunes 
Job stood like a rock against which the billows rush with mad fury: 
the waves fall back impotent and the granite cliff remains unshaken 


1 October, 1929. 
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and erect. However, yet further power to hurt is granted to the 
enemy, for he is permitted to injure Job in his body and to strike 
him with the appalling disease known as elephantiasis, which causes 
the body to swell and the skin to burst. An unbearable itch urges 
the sufferer to seek relief by means that merely add to his torture. 
Thus, we read that Job endeavored to ease his torment by scraping 
his putrescent body with a potsherd. At the same time the blood 
became heated to fever heat so that strange and terrifying phantoms 
haunted him by night, and his inflamed organs were scarcely able to 
formulate the raucous accents in which he bemoaned his lot. But 
the endurance of the holy man remained unshaken, even when his 
friends and his own wife became the tools of the tempter and bade 
him curse God and die. 

Quite as remarkable and informing is the account of the manner 
in which the Archangel Raphael dealt with an unclean spirit called 
Asmodzus. This evil spirit had been allowed by God to slay in suc- 
cession seven husbands of Sara. The explanation of so strange an 
occurrence is supplied by the Angel when he tells Tobias that they 
who “shut out God from themselves and give themselves to their 
lust as the horse and mule, which have not understanding : over them 
the devil hath power” (Tob., vi. 17). The story of Tobias is most 
interesting for the student of the theology of the Sacraments and 
sacramentals, for here we have a definite instance of the use of a 
material object to bring about a spiritual effect—an effect, that is, 
which is in itself altogether beyond the natural powers of the means 
employed. Obviously the liver of a fish burnt over charcoal has no 
inherent or natural property of driving away evil spirits. Here it 
pleased Divine Wisdom to attach a supernatural effect to a sensible 
element, very much after the way in which it is done in the sacra- 
mentals of the Church. On the night of the wedding ceremony 
Tobias “remembering the Angel’s word, took out of his bag part of 
the liver and laid it upon burning coals.” At the same moment, as 
the clouds of smoke rose in the air and filled the room, “the Angel 
Raphael took the devil and bound him in the desert of upper Egypt” 
(Tob., viii. 2, 3). 

Commentators differ in their interpretation of this curious story. 
Some look upon the burning of the heart and liver of the fish as a 
mere symbol. We burn perfumes or smoke a room or house in order 
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to drive away flies, wasps or other insects. Surely, the unclean spirits 
are no more than unwholesome things that must be smoked out of 
their dwelling places. Others, with greater show of reason, attribute 
to the smoke of the heart and liver an instrumental causality similar 
to that of the Sacraments, or at least to that of the sacramentals. 
Be that as it may, the principal agent in the occurrence was obviously 
the Angel who by his personal and direct action seized the devil and, 
as it were, pinioned him, and confined and tied him down in a lonely 
spot of the sandy wastes of upper Egypt where he would be unable 
to inflict further harm on man. The Angel’s word to Tobias about 
the efficacy of the smoke are extremely interesting and of no small 
importance in a study of the causality of Sacraments and sacra- 
mentals: “If thou put a little piece of its (the fish’s) heart upon 
coals, the smoke thereof driveth away all kinds of devils, either from 
man or from woman, so that they come no more to them” (Tob., 
vi. 8). A virtue such as this is obviously beyond the natural efficacy 
of smoke, but not beyond its instrumental virtue if God chooses to 
make use of it when He displays His goodness. Asa matter of fact, 
there is a truly admirable consistency in the Old and the New Dis- 
pensation in the use of material things as instrumental causes of 
supernatural effects, though, when our Lord comes into personal con- 
tact with the evil one, He invariably dispenses with the use of sym- 
bolic or instrumental causalities and simply commands the devil to 
depart, or to refrain from further interference with those who were 
the objects of His divine compassion. 


III. OBSESSION AND POSSESSION 


The activities of the evil one are described as obsession or posses- 
sion according to the degree of their intensity and the extent of the 
field they cover. When the evil one’s action is chiefly confined to 
man’s external senses, we say that such a one is obsessed. Instances 
of such attacks upon man could be multiplied indefinitely. Thus, our 
Lord affirms categorically that the woman who was so doubled up 
that she could not raise her eyes to heaven was afflicted by Satan 
(Luke, xiii. 16), and He gives an emphatic warning to the man who 
had been paralyzed for thirty-eight years : “See thou sin no more lest 
some worse thing happen to thee.” In the annals of the Catholic 
Church and in the Lives of her Saints we meet with amazing tales 
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of diabolical infestation. It is enough to draw the reader’s attention 
to the long-drawn struggle between the powers of darkness and the 
holy Curé of Ars. 

Possession is an even more dreadful phenomenon, for in such cases 


the devil is allowed by God to make use of the internal and external 
senses of his hapless victim. The manifestations of the presence of 
the evil one are truly awe-inspiring, for we are then in the presence 
of a power so steeped in evil and so bent on hurting as to strike 
terror into the hearts of the beholders. Sometimes the possessed 
is even controlled or enslaved by more than one spirit. This was the 


plight of the unhappy man from whom our Lord expelled a whole 
legion of devils. In such cases the victim is either deprived of his 
faculties, as was the blind and dumb man whose cure is related by 
St. Matthew (xii. 22), or they suffer like the young man who was 
healed after our Lord’s Transfiguration. The sufferings of that 
youth are graphically described by his father when he told Jesus 
that “wheresoever he (the devil) taketh him, dasheth him, and he 
foameth, and gnasheth with his teeth and pinethaway . . . and 
oftentimes hath he (the evil spirit) cast him into the fire and into 
waters to destroy him’ (Mark, ix. 17, 21). 

Another phenomenon that frequently characterizes possession is 
either preternatural knowledge (the ability to speak in languages that 
the sufferer has never learned) or abnormal physical strength and 
endurance. The last-named feature is found in the man possessed by 
the legion, “who had his dwelling in the tombs, and no man now 
could bind him, not even with chains. For having been often bound 
with fetters and chains, he had burst the chains and broken the 
fetters in pieces, and no one could tame him” (Mark, v. 2-4). 

A more modern instance of possession is that of the saintly Pere 
Surin (1600-1665), whose experiences and sufferings in connexion 
with the Ursulines of Loudun constitute one of the most amazing in- 
stances of diabolical influence. It is certain that the gradual triumph 
of the Cross brought about an enormous curtailment of Satan’s 
power over material things and the person of man; nevertheless, 
genuine cases of possession are still met with. This is particularly 
true in mental diseases and more than one mental specialist has ad- 
mitted that some of the symptoms studied by them can only be ac- 
counted for by tracing them to a supra-human agency. 
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Some fifty years ago—the present writer could give all references, 
if it were expedient to particularize—a certain convent of nuns in 
South America witnessed an almost exact repetition of the famous 
incidents of Loudun to which allusion was made above. A nun of 
aristocratic birth was about to take her vows. On the day preceding 
the one fixed for the ceremony, her novice mistress, who had a repu- 
tation for being a most fervent religious, visited the novice in her 
cell, where she spoke to her in a most unaccountable fashion and, 
to the unspeakable grief of the postulant, ended by smirching with 
ink the whole of the sheet on which the form of profession had been 
written. Such conduct seemed inexplicable, but all was cleared up 
on the following morning when it was found that the evil one, for 
purposes of his own, had impersonated the worthy novice mistress. 

Genuine cases of possession or of simple obsession may be rare 
indeed, but the enemy is not asleep} on the contrary, we have it on 
apostolic authority that he is forever roaming about the world, seek- 
ing how to ensnare the unwary, and, even if there are no tangible 
evidences of his disastrous infestation, it is only the more dangerous 
because it is unseen. 

That our Divine Lord has absolute sway over the kingdom of dark- 
ness needs no demonstration. He personally exercised it again and 
again, and communicated to the Apostles and to the Church a share 
in the same power. The Catholic Church is ever at war with the 
powers of darkness. Wherever the Church is strong, the influence 
of Satan is so much the weaker. At times a priest or bishop may be 
called upon to meet the enemy, as it were, in the open, in personal 
combat, but such cases are comparatively rare. The Church exercises 
her power of coercion over evil spirits mostly by the exorcisms 
which form an integral part of all her blessings and consecrations. 
The use of objects so consecrated is rewarded with even more 
precious fruits than the sacramentals of the Old Law, for there is 
in them something of the virtue that issued from our Lord—nay 
even from the hem of His garments—on condition always that they 
are used not superstitiously, but with that spirit of faith which 
makes us strong to resist the most wicked one who goes about, now 
like a roaring lion, now disguised as an angel of light, but ever busy 
on his self-appointed task of thwarting the designs of Providence on 
behalf of the elect. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE SCRIPTURE FIELD 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Boycott of Catholic Scholarship 


In a foregoing paper we had occasion to complain of the deliberate 
boycott to which Catholic scholarship is submitted by those outside. 
This ignoring of what is being done by us in the Scripture field is no 
passing phenomenon; it is the result of a settled policy. The various 
authors of the “New Commentary of Holy Scripture” confine their 
attention and their quotations to non-Catholic authors, and these al- 
most exclusively English and German. Now, it is no disparagement 
of either set of scholars if we think that, when all is said and done, 
England and Germany have spoken neither the first nor the last word 
in Scripture studies. No one dreams of denying the undoubted 
achievements of the savants of these two nations, but why is it that 
a whole category of students—viz., Catholic scholars—belonging to 
these two countries are not referred to in any way, as if their con- 
tributions to Biblical science were not worth noticing ? 


The answer to our query is supplied by a writer in the Times’ 
Literary Supplement, London, March 28, 1929. As is well known, 
a group of Catholic scholars have been at work for a considerable 
time on a new translation of the New Testament from the original 
text. In a review of the translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
by Dr. Joseph Dean, or more particularly in an examination of an 
Introduction from the pen of Fr. Lattey, S.J., the general editor of 
the series, the reviewer lets the cat out of the bag: “In considering 
Fr. Lattey’s arguments,” says the critic, “we are obliged to remem- 
ber that the results he reaches are such as he is compelled by his eccle- 
siastical obedience to accept. The conditions are such as no scientific 
criticism can accept. The results can command confidence only as the 
investigation has been unfettered.” 


This is on all fours with the saying of a French rationalist who de- 
clared that he preferred error freely embraced to truth forcibly im- 
posed on his acceptance. This conviction or mental pose is also that 
of the compilers of the “New Commentary.” However, the last- 
named are not content with ignoring Catholic exegesis ; they go much 
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further, for they seem to aim at a ruthless excision of the miraculous 
element which is an essential feature of a divinely inspired Book. 

A few samples of the new exegesis given of certain passages of 
the Old and New Testament will show how far men have travelled 
on the Modernist road. The reader cannot fail to be impressed, at 
an early stage of his reading, by the fact that, though the authori- 
tative exposition of the Catholic Church (based as it is on Tradition 
and sustained by the charisma of infallibility granted to her by her 
Divine Founder) is flouted with scorn, the new commentators are 
certainly not lacking in assurance in their own assertions and nega- 
tions. They seem to feel no hesitation whatever in taking for grant- 
ed simple conjectures or fancies even. Thus, the existence of docu- 
ments respectively styled Elohistic and Jehovistic, and said to have 
formed the basis of much of the first chapters of Genesis, is a possi- 
bility, but there is no external proof to substantiate what is here con- 
sidered a fact. The same is true of “Q” (for Quelle = source), a 
document supposed to have been drawn upon by the Synoptics. To 
an unprejudiced reader it seems that the methods of criticism applied 
to the Sacred Scripture are such as would not have been tolerated 
in respect to, say, one of the old Classics. Why this keenness to do 
away with the miraculous element? What good cause is being served 
by showing—were it possible to do so—that Moses had nothing to do 
with the writing of the Books bearing his name, that the Psalms are 
not the songs of David, or that but a very few are; that St. Matthew 
or St. John had little if any part in the writing of the Gospels attrib- 
uted to them? “The question which all destructive critics have to put 
to themselves,’ says Fr. Pope, “is whether the ordinary man appre- 
ciates and loves his Bible better for the dissection to which they have 
subjected it. No one dare answer this question in the affirmative’’ 


(“Aids,” I, p. 35). 


Il. THe New EXeEcEsIs 


Amid the conflicting and ever-shifting opinions of Modernist 
exegesis a Catholic student of the Bible is at an immense advantage 
in that he has the benefit of an authoritative guidance. Thus the 
Biblical Commission in June, 1906, gave certain clear answers— 
answers ratified by the Pope himself—which definitely assign the 
Pentateuch to Moses. Three years later the historical truth of the 
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first three chapters of Genesis was affirmed with equal clearness, The 
“New Commentary,” on the other hand, roundly declares that “the 
records of the prehistoric period are based very largely on Babylonian 
tradition. They express the current Hebrew ideas on the creation of 
man and human origins, etc.” (p. 37). And a little further on we are 
told that “we must admit that the records of Genesis are to a large 
extent legendary in character. . . . The legendary character of 
the patriarchal stories has preserved for us something more than the 


bare, though historically more accurate (sic!), records of Babylon 


and Egypt can give, for ‘while legend is not history, it has in some 
respects a value greater than History.’ For it reveals the soul of a 
people, its instructive selection of the types of character which rep- 
resent its moral aspirations” (p. 38). 

Here again we are confronted with the Modernists’ amazing rev- 
erence for all history except Sacred History. The records of 
Babylon and Egypt are judged more accurate than those of Holy 
Writ. But we want more than these oracular statements of Oxford 
or Cambridge dons to make us accept so revolutionary a notion. 

Let us now look at the explanations offered to us of some of the 
outstanding events recorded in the sacred text: “The Fall of Man: 
This chapter is undoubtedly based upon the Babylonian attempts to 
account for human mortality. The writer (needless to say, Moses 
has nothing to do here!) discusses the origin of death and uses the 
Babylonian legend as a vehicle by which to convey religious truth 
on the subject of temptation, sin and punishment” (p. 43). 

“As forthe Deluge, it is a legend, based on Babylonian legends 

but differing from them in that it has a moral attached to it. As 
for its ultimate origin, it is probably to be found in some disastrous 
flood in Babylon caused by an overflow of the Euphrates. 
The disaster became magnified in the long course of oral transmis- 
sion into a universal deluge in which all mankind, except one family, 
perished. The legend thus formed a valuable medium through which 
to convey the religious truth of divine punishment.” 

When we turn to the story of Moses, amazement and indignation 
must needs fill the heart of the orthodox reader. Take the story of 
the Burning Bush and the sublime revelation of Himself granted 
by God on that occasion. The dialogue between God and Moses, 
we are told, “must be pictured . . . as giving expression—in 
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words which are naturally those of the narrators—to Moses’ mental 
communings with God” (p. 67). Stripped of fine phrases, this 
means that Moses heard nothing, was told nothing; only the con- 
sciousness grew on him that he must go down to Egypt and do 
something for his kinsmen. As for the plagues of Egypt, we are 
told that “no one who possesses a sound historical judgment would 
be prepared to deny that there is a substantial basis of fact in the 
traditions which they preserve. It seems highly probable that, under- 
lying the story of the plagues, there is a series of adverse natural 
causes which the Israelites under Moses and Aaron ascribed to 
Jehovah.” Even the tenth plague, like the other nine, “is connected 
with the natural conditions of the country, epidemics being common 
in the spring and often accompanied by great loss of life, but in 
course of time it was invested with a supernatural character, and a 
plague which was the immediate cause of the Exodus, and perhaps 
particularly fatal to children [italics ours] became, under the in- 
fluence of the Israelitish custom of dedicating the first-born, one 
which spared the first-born of Israel and destroyed all the first-born 
of Egypt.” It is astounding how much may be built on an airy 
perhaps. But how much New Testament teaching rests just on these 
events which are here so lightly explained away and denied! St. 
Paul does not seem to look upon this tremendous story as a mere 
legend; nay, our Lord Himself refers to Moses and the Bush, and 
assuredly as to something that really happened, and, when we re- 
member who the Speaker is, it seems scarcely compatible with faith 
in His Godhead and all that this implies to accept the airy explana- 
tion of this “Commentary.” 

Up till now Jews and Christians alike have taken as literally true 
the awe-inspiring account of the giving of the Law on Sinai. But 
this is no longer to be, for “whether this chapter is only ‘a dramatic 
picture the details of which are not to be pressed,’ or whether an 
actual thunderstorm is the natural foundation of what is described, 
we cannot say; but we know . . . that the Hebrews associated 
thunder and lightning with Jehovah’s presence, and it may be that 
the storms which played round the mountain inspired Moses with a 
sense of God’s nearness, and that the thunder meant something more 
to him than a mere symbol of God’s voice.” So now we know! 

However, one wearies of these denials. The series could be pro- 
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longed by a simple process of going through section after section of 
the work. After what we have seen thus far, it is almost to be 
expected that stories such as that of Samson, Susanna, the prophecies 
of Daniel and so forth, are all relegated to the realm of legend, and, 
indeed, the reader soon finds that it is so. This is how the Book of 
Daniel is introduced: “The writers of the Old Testament have a 
matchless power as tellers of stories, and these stories of Daniel and 
the three children . . . have riveted themselves in the memories of 
men and especially of the young. And now we are told that, though 
they may have some tradition behind them, yet they cannot be taken 
for history. And the reasons for this conclusion are decisive 
[italics ours]. We must accept it. And it is no doubt a shock.” 
Then the writer—and this paragraph is signed ED (Editor), pre- 
sumably, therefore, Bishop Gore to whom Anglo-Catholics look up 
as to a leader—goes on to compare the story of the three young men 
in the furnace and other facts related in the Book of Daniel to the 
stories or legends of Antigone or Cordelia, and he asks “why is it 
that all that is best in men and women has been so fortified by 
‘fiction’? Only because these stories were recognized as true to 
experience, as embodying in one ideal figure a multitude of such 
experiences. . . . So we can love these stories still, and teach them 
to our children as ever-memorable symbols of the unceasing experi- 
ence of mankind that . . . at the last resort, ‘great is truth and 


prevails’[!]” (p. 546). 
III. Tue New TESTAMENT 


If we are pained, we are not surprised to find the authors of the 
“Commentary” true to themselves in the explanations and commen- 
taries of the New Testament: the same standards of criticism are 
applied which wrought such havoc with the Old Testament. Here 
also mere hypotheses or possibilities are taken for proved facts. 
No doubt is entertained but that St. Mark’s Gospel comes first in 
time, that St. Matthew had very little to do with the Gospel attributed 
to him, for it is mostly made up of bits taken from “Q,” the myste- 
rious, unknown and unknowable compiler of what may be called the 
materia prima of at least the Synoptic Gospels. Catholics do not 
always sufficiently realize the blessings of authoritative guidance in 
matters pertaining to intellectual pursuits. Those who acknowledge 
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no higher authority than private judgment must needs be tossed this 
way and that by every breath of opinion. A book cannot really 
defend itself: God gave the Bible to the Church, which protects 
and explains it to us. Now, we know that, in addition to the gift 
of infallibility in her teaching office, the Church has also behind her 
the experience and memory of twenty centuries. Hence the very 
definite and authoritative decrees by which we are taught that the 
various books of the New Testament are really from the pens of 
those whose names they bear. Nor does the Church, in issuing them, 
arbitrarily shut the door upon all investigation. In acting thus, she 
only fulfills her mission as teacher and guardian of all truth. 

It is gratifying to read the unequivocal profession of the Editor- 
in-chief’s faith in the Godhead of our Lord, His virgin-birth, and 
His resurrection from the dead. However, both he and other con- 
tributors speak at times in a way which to us seems wholly at 
variance with a true conception of One who, though perfect man, 
was also God. Moreover, the veracity of the Evangelists, or their 
ability to record facts and sayings as they are, is called in question 
time and again, and the theory of kenosis is carried so far as to 
imply real ignorance on the part of our Lord—for instance, as 
regards the day of judgment (cfr. p. 299). 

A few samples of the new exegesis will best show how far the 
compilers have strayed from the old-fashioned, essentially orthodox 
views of the Bible held by some of the great tractarians. This is 
what is said of the story of the shepherds: “All the world loves it. 
Some consider it beautiful romance and some true history. Our 
verdict will depend on how far we believe the spirit of truth 
‘brooded over’ the record of the Christian origins, and how far we 
believe that there was an inventive genius in the earliest Jewish 
Church capable of an imaginative effort of such a high order” 
(p. 214). This is fine word-spinning, but what remains of the 
honesty, not to speak of the inspiration, of the Gospels? Writing 
of this kind accounts for a state of mind which can induce another 
contributor to say of Matt., xxv. 46: “This verse is probably added 
by Matthew. The words seem flat after what has gone before them” 
(p. 196). The story of the guards at the sepulchre and the rolling 
back of the stone is thus described: “A Matthean addition, in close 
connexion with those to come (xxviii. 2-4, 11-15), all are more than 
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questionable. . . . The idea of sealing probably comes from Dan., 
vi. 17. Nothing is more common in legends (sic) than this repeti- 
tion of the details of old stories” (pp. 202, 203). And so it goes on 
ad nauseam. 

Let us conclude with a brief allusion to the “Gadarene swine.” 
Their destruction, Professor Turner writes, “is a difficulty. That 
the herd was seized with a common instinct of terror and perished 
in consequence seems certain. It is another illustration of our 
changed attitude to the infallibility of the Bible record that we should 
like to think that Mark is in error in connecting this destruction with 
anything said or willed by our Lord. Perhaps that is the true solu- 
tion” (italics ours). A little further on it is suggested that the 
effort of expelling the legion had exhausted our Lord’s human spirit 
“so that He could not but suffer them” to enter into the pigs 
(pp. 66, 67). 

Writing of the same incident in his “Jesus of Nazareth,” Bishop 
Gore says: “We wonder whether in the story of the Gadarene 
demoniac the original narrator, even if he were Peter, may not have 
mistaken some gesture of Jesus for a permission to the devils to 


enter the swine, which seems to us grotesque and unworthy” 
(p. 196). “Grotesque and unworthy”! And He to whom is 
ascribed conduct thus characterized is the Son of God! Is language 
such as this far short of blasphemy, if it is short of it at all? 


’ 


Our survey of the ““New Commentary,” summary as it had per- 
force to be, will have shown that its authors are emphatically on the 
Modernist side of Biblical scholarship. These “Notes” are intended 
to be a survey of Biblical studies so as to keep the average priest 
on the mission abreast of what is going on in the Scripture field. 
It is good for us to keep our eyes open on the activities of those 


who uproot and destroy. When we realize how the Book inspired 


and dictated by the Holy Ghost and written by holy men fares at 


the hands of those who are yet supposed to base their deepest con- 
victions and their highest hopes upon its message, we shall be all the 
more thankful that the Catholic Church keeps such careful watch 
and ward over this priceless treasure, and even over those whose 
duty and privilege it is to expound and defend the written word 
of God. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


PupLic RECITATION OF THE Rosary DuRING MAss 


Question: The public recitation of the Rosary is of obligation in a cer- 
tain religious community of Sisters who have charge of a hospital. It is 
almost impossible for all the Sisters to be present at the public recitation, 
because they must attend to the hospital patients during the time set apart 
for the Rosary and a good many of the Sisters must necessarily be absent 
from this obligatory religious exercise. Is it permissible to have the Rosary 
said publicly during Mass, beginning its recitation immediately after the 
Consecration and finishing it before the end of Mass? The Sisters and 
people receive Holy Communion before the Mass, and nearly all the Sisters 
can stay to the end of the Mass; but do the liturgical regulations permit 
the public recitation of the Rosary during Low Mass? 

Homivetic READER. 


Answer: The custom of having the children of the parochial 
schools recite the Rosary and other prayers at Low Mass is quite 
common, and we were wondering why the correspondent expresses 
doubts as to the Sisters being permitted to say the Rosary during 
the Mass. The only prohibition we find concerning the reading 
aloud of prayers in the language of the people during Low Mass is 
the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, August 4, 1922 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 505), which forbids the recital aloud of the 
Secrets, Canon and the words of consecration, for these parts of 
the Mass are to be said by the priest in a low voice, and it is not 
proper that the people read them in a loud voice. When the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites was asked whether the people were permitted 
at Low Mass to recite or sing prayers and hymns in the vernacular, 
the answer was that there is no objection provided the Ordinary 
consents (January 31, 1896; Decr. Auth., n. 3880). Another De- 
cree says that during the month of October the Rosary and Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin, if not said at a special devotion, should be 
recited during the Mass, not before or after it (January 16, 1896; 
Decr. Auth., n. 3650). 


REVALIDATION OF MARRIAGE CONTRACTED INVALIDLY THROUGH 
Error OF OFFICIATING PRIEST 


Question: Peter, the pastor of parish A, asks his assistant to witness a 
certain marriage in the afternoon, because he expects to be out for the day. 
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He informs him that all necessary papers are in the marriage register book. 
The assistant finds the license and a dispensation for the third degree of 
consanguinity. After the ceremony is over, and he is preparing the mar- 
riage record, notification, etc., he notices that the names of the mothers of 
the bride and groom are the same. His curiosity is aroused, because he 
_knows that the couple had gone to another State to be married Civilly ; 
marriages of first cousins are forbidden in the State where they reside. 
That same evening the assistant inquires casually of someone who had at- 
tended the wedding, and learns that the mothers of the couple were sisters, 
and that therefore the couple are first cousins. The dispensation had been 
for second cousins. When the pastor returned that evening and learned of 
the mistake, he tells the assistant to call up the chancery office and explain 
the situation. The assistant does so, and is instructed that a dispensation 
for the second degree of consanguinity would be mailed immediately, and 
that he should go to the home of the couple the following morning and 
explain matters as discreetly as possible, and have them renew their con- 
sent. The explanation was taken goodnaturedly, and they went through the 
ceremony once again with the assistant. The groom remarked jokingly: 
“That’s the third time, we surely must be married now.” So the assistant 
concluded and dismissed the matter from his mind. Some twenty months 
later, at a gathering of priests, cases are discussed, and the assistant relates 
his experience with the above marriage. He is informed that there was no 
marriage in the first instance, because the proper dispensation was lacking, 
and there was no marriage in the second ceremony because the witnesses 
were not present. Is the marriage invalid? If so, what can be done about 
it without scandalizing the parties? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: As to the first dispensation, it is certain from Canon 
1052 that the dispensation was invalid, for the actual degree of con- 
sanguinity was higher than the degree dispensed from; if the reverse 
happens by mistake, the dispensation given for a higher degree is 
valid for an existing lower degree of consanguinity or affinity. If 
the assistant did not employ two witnesses in the attempted valida- 


tion, the marriage was not rectified, because Canon 1135 prescribes 
that, if the impediment was public, the validation has to be made in 
the form required by law (1.¢., expression of marriage consent be- 
fore an authorized priest and two witnesses). The same Canon 
rules that, if the marriage impediment was occult, the renewal of 
consent, after the impediment has been removed, may be done pri- 


vately by the party or parties who know of the invalidity. There 
can be no doubt that the impediment of consanguinity is a public 
impediment, for it can be proved in the external forum, and Canon 
1037 rules that an impediment which can be proved in the external 
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forum is to be considered a public impediment (cfr. “Practical Com- 
mentary,” I, n. 1007, on public and occult impediments). 

As to the question what can be done to validate the marriage 
without scandalizing the parties, it seems practically impossible again 
to inform the parties that they are not validly married. Wherefore, 
either a sanatio in radice should be obtained, or they should be left 
in good faith. The expedient of leaving the parties in good faith 
js not to be employed unless there is no possibility of validating the 
marriage according to Canon Law. Whether the bishop has the 
faculty to grant the sanatio in radice in this case, must be ascertained 
from the faculties which he has received from the Holy See. In 
the ordinary faculties granted to the bishops of the United States 
there is the faculty to grant a sanatio in radice for marriage con- 
tracted invalidly for reason of an impediment of lesser degree, when 
it would involve great inconvenience to request the parties to renew 
the consent. As consanguinity in the second degree is an impedi- 
ment of major degree, the above-mentioned faculty does not include 
consanguinity in the second degree. In the faculties of Apostolic 
Nuntios and Apostolic Delegates there is the faculty to grant a 
sanatio in radice for marriages contracted invalidly because of a 
diriment impediment of major or lesser degree, whenever the re- 
newal of consent in the ordinary way is morally impossible (cfr. 
Vermeersch-Creusen, “Epitome,” I, App. I, p. 483). We think it 
would be proper to make application to the Apostolic Delegate at 
Washington for the validation of this marriage. 


IMMODEST WOMEN’S DREss 


Question: In the Act of Reparation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus ordered 
to be recited by His Holiness Pope Pius XI we read: “In particular we 
purpose to expiate immodesty and shamelessness in behavior and dress.” 
What is immodest and shameless dress? Would the following words of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious of September 24, 1928, addressed to 
the educational institutions for girls in Rome apply: “We recall that a 
dress cannot be called decent which is cut deeper than two fingers breadth 
under the pit of the throat, which does not cover the arms at least to the 
elbow, and scarce reaches a bit below the knee. Furthermore, dresses made 
of transparent material are improper, as are also flesh-colored stockings 
which suggests the legs being bare.” SACERDOS. 


Answer: The very fact that the Holy Father thought it impor- 
tant enough to mention specially the expiation for the sins com- 
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mitted by the immodest behavior and dress, proves how serious a 
matter it is in the eyes of the Supreme Pontiff. It is difficult to 
determine with absolute precision what dresses are immodest. The 
approved fashions of today have certainly sinned against Christian 
decency under the pretext of enhancing the beauty of the female 
figure and of a hygienic form of dress. The worship of nature ip 
opposition to the God of all created things is at the bottom of the 
ideas manifested in the fashions, which offend the religious feelings 
of Christian people who have a sincere regard for God’s law that 
demands reverence for the human body because it is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. The Saviour says that he who looks at a woman 
to lust after her has committed adultery in his heart. The enemies 
of God and of all true Christians constantly endeavor to put God 
out of the heart and mind of His devoted children, and they know 
that they can succeed best by first seducing them to sins of the lust 
of the flesh. Besides, they tackle the servants of God in the weakest 
point, for it is well known that the flesh continually rebels against 
the spirit. All the nudity that the so-called fashionably dressed girls 
and women exhibit, must necessarily arouse the passions of the flesh 
in the opposite sex, and God only knows how many sins are com- 
mitted by impure thoughts and desires frequently followed by im- 
pure actions. Unfortunately, there are very few people, even 
among those who want to lead a Christian life, who have enough 
strength of character and independence to resist the perverse fashion 
of women’s dress; they feel shame and humiliation at the way they 
are dressed, because they are forever trying to pull the dress down 
far enough to cover their knees while they are sitting down in trains 
and busses; but they will continue to wear that kind of clothing 
because it is the fashion of the day. It has been said that the girls 
and young women cannot help wearing such dresses, because they 
cannot buy any others in the market. Be this as it may, not all 
girls and young women dress in the extremes of the fashion, and 
there must therefore be some way out of the bondage of fashion 
that is meant to give a sinful attractiveness to the human figure. 
The words of the Sacred Congregation of Religious quoted by our 
correspondent are very helpful to the priests and Catholic educators 
inasmuch as they express the mind of the Holy See on the subject 
of immodesty in women’s dress. We have frequently read in the 
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Qsservatore Romano of the efforts made by very many bishops in 
Europe to combat the present sinful excesses of the fashion in 
women’s dresses, and it is to be hoped that the hierarchy. of the 
United States take a united stand against the ever-growing evil, for 
the individual pastor or bishop cannot effectively fight an evil that 
reaches through the length and breadth of the country. 


CEREMONIES OF Hoty WEEK BY ONE PRIEST WITHOUT 
SACRED MINISTERS 


Question: In the rubrics for the carrying out of the Holy Week cere- 
monies by a single priest, no mention is made about the singing of the 
Mass, nor of the Exultet, etc., nor is there anything said about having the 
Tenebrae. Now, where there are a number of novices and simply professed 
young men not yet in major orders, may a single priest have the Tenebre 
with these young men in the college chapel, and may he sing the Masses 
and on Holy Saturday the E-vrultet, the orations preceding the Prophecies, 
the Litanies (with the chanters helping), and may he incense the altar 
during vespers which he sings at the Communion on Holy Saturday together 
with the novices and the professed? RELIGIOSUs. 


Answer: According to the Baltimore Ceremonial and the “Com- 
pendium Sacre Liturgie’’ of Wapelhorst, the directions of the 
“Memoriale Rituum” of Pope Benedict XIII are to be understood 
in such a way that the ceremonies of Holy Week carried out by 
one priest with the assistance of at least three altar boys may be 
either chanted or read. It evidently is more in harmony with the 
solemnity of the three last days of Holy Week to sing the Tenebrae, 
the Masses (including the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Fri- 
day), the Exrultet, Litanies, etc., if competent assistance of choir 
and altar boys is available. The regular form of the services of 
the last three days before Easter is the solemn service with deacon 
and subdeacon. Since the solemn service is impossible in many 
churches, Pope Benedict XIII authorized the publication of the 
“Memoriale Rituum”’ for services held by one priest with the assis- 
tance of altar boys or of men in minor orders. The use of the 
“Memoriale” is restricted to small parish churches. Other churches 
and public and semi-public oratories cannot follow the “Memoriale” 


without a special concession. By the faculties which the Holy See 
grants to the bishops of the United States, the latter are authorized 
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to permit the use of the ““Memoriale” in non-parochial churches and 
in public and semi-public oratories. 


PLENARY INDULGENCE AND GENERAL ABSOLUTION ON 
CERTAIN Feast Days 


Question: In our Ordo on major feast days occur the letters: I.P. A.G, 
(Indulgentia Plenaria, Absolutio Generalis). The formula for imparting 
the absolution occurs on page 276 of the Roman Ritual. To gain the latter, 
is it sufficient to say the usual prayers for the Pope’s intentions? On cer- 
tain other days only the letters, I. P., are given. Is it necessary for the 
superior to read the formula given on page 278 of the Roman Ritual, or 
may the postulants, novices and professed of the Regular Order gain the 
indulgences by only the usual prayers for the Pope’s intentions? 


RELIGIOsus. 

Answer: There are two distinct concessions, the Plenary Indul- 
gence and the General Absolution which, as the formula itself 
recites, grants a plenary indulgence. On days when the churches 
of a Religious Order have a plenary indulgence, not only the mem- 
bers of the Order but all other persons who visit the church and 
say the prayers for the intentions of the Supreme Pontiff and fulfill 
the other usual conditions (Confession and Holy Communion) can 
gain a plenary indulgence. The General Absolution that can be 
given on certain days by the Superior is for the members of the 
Order. Sacramental Confession is required for the gaining of the 
plenary indulgence granted with the General Absolution. The form 
of the absolution for religious communities who are privileged to 
get the General Absolution on certain days of the year is the formula 
beginning : ““Ne reminiscaris” (“Rituale Romanum,” ed. 1926, Tit. 
VIII, cap. 33) ; for members of the Secular Third Order, the form- 
ula beginning: “Intret oratio mea,’’ which follows immediately the 
first formula. It is certain from Canon 567 that the novices share in 
the spiritual privileges of the Order or Congregation, but it is not 
certain that the postulants do so. Fanfani (“De Iure Religiosorum,” 
n. 201) believes they do partake of those privileges, as they belong 
to the religious family and are under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the Superior. The law is silent on this point, and the fact that the 


Code mentions the novices as partakers in the spiritual favors of the 

organization, and not (as it could easily have done) the postulants, 

seems to show that the law does not intend to include them. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Delegation to Assist at Marriages 


Case—(1) Father Caius, a parish-priest in a large city, gave general 
delegation to his curate to assist at all marriages in the parish Church, but 
had his own reasons for not wishing any other priest to assist at them. 
He, therefore, forbade the curate to subdelegate any other priest for any 
marriage, adding that, if he attempted to do so, he thereby withdrew his 
delegation to the curate for that particular marriage, and that it would, 
in consequence, be an invalid marriage. 


(2) In Mexico, the religious celebration of marriages was forbidden, 
and, if any Catholic marriage was celebrated in presence of a priest, it had 
to be celebrated secretly. Since the actual physical absence of a priest is 
now required in order that a Catholic marriage may be validly celebrated 
in the presence of witnesses only, a theologian consulted as to the way out 
of the difficulty gave it as his opinion that a local Ordinary in Mexico 
could have commissioned two parties who wished to marry to find any 
priest to assist at their marriage, saying that delegation was thereby 
granted to him. The questions that arise are: 


(1) What is the present discipline of the Church concerning delegation 
to assist validly at marriages? 


(2) Is a delegation in the vague, such as that suggested in the second 
case, a valid delegation ? 

Solution —(a) The delegation or permission to assist validly at 
marriages is an act by which one who can be an authorized witness 
toa marriage substitutes another person to act in his place. Assist- 
ing at marriages is not strictly an act of jurisdiction, and, therefore, 
the substitution made is not strictly delegation but permission. 
Nevertheless, it may be called delegation, as it conforms to the prin- 
ciples of delegation. 

A parish-priest or local Ordinary, who by virtue of their office 
have the power of validly assisting at marriages within their respec- 
tive territories, can give permission to another priest to assist validly 
at a marriage within the said territories. This delegation presup- 
poses that the parish-priest has at least assumed office, and is not 
excommunicated, interdicted, or suspended from office by sentence, 
or declared such. The parish-priest cannot give more than he pos- 
sesses, and the delegation is limited by the original powers of the 
delegating priest. One who has ordinary jurisdiction can delegate 
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another, unless it is otherwise provided by law (Canon 199, §1), 
If the delegation is general, covering all cases, the delegated person 
can subdelegate in a particular case. If the delegation is not general, 
he can subdelegate only if express permission to do so has been 
given him. 

Permission, delegated or subdelegated, to assist at a Marriage as 


authorized witness must be granted to a particular priest for a par- 
ticular or determinate marriage, except that curates can receive gen- 
eral permission to assist at all marriages in the parish to which they 
are attached. A parish-priest does not, therefore, validly delegate, 
if he states that either of two of his curates may assist at a particu- 
lar marriage (it being here presumed that neither has power other- 
wise), or if he allows the bridal parties to choose any, priest whom 
they wish or may find willing to assist at their marriage, or if he 
sends word to a Religious Superior to appoint any member of his 
community to assist at a given marriage. 

Furthermore, the marriages for which delegated assistance is per- 
mitted must be specifically and individually indicated. Permission 
to assist at all mixed marriages, or at all marriages in a given month, 
or at all marriages to be celebrated before midday, would be invalid. 
The names of the parties or the hour or place of celebration would 
be sufficient determination. Curates may be delegated to assist at all 
marriages of the parish to which they are attached, but the mere fact 
that a priest is a curate does not carry with it general delegation. 
Local Ordinaries do, as a fact, we believe, give general delegation 
to curates for all marriages within their respective parishes. This 
will appear from the tenor of the pagella of faculties. If curates 
are generally delegated, they can subdelegate a particular priest for 
a particular determinate marriage. When, however, a priest assists 
at a marriage for which he has no delegation, an important question 
will arise as to the validity of the marriage. The matter is treated 
by authors under the subject of error communis, and much depends 
on circumstances—namely, whether there was error communis at all, 
what view one takes of it, whether he was a putative parish-priest, 
or merely a putatively delegated priest but with no semblance of 
being the parish-priest. 

(b) From what has been said it will be obvious that delegation 
in a vague way is no delegation at all, whether the delegation has 
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reference to a priest in the abstract, or a marriage in the abstract, 
or both together. Therefore, parish-priests and curates, when dele- 
gating, cannot be too precise when they give permission to another 
priest to assist at a marriage. 

(1) The parish-priest has the right to express his unwillingness 
—if reasonable—that his curate should delegate any priest for any 
marriage, and the curate must conform to the wishes of his superior. 
If he did not conform, he would be guilty of a sin, which would be 
at least venial (prescinding from contempt and scandal), and might 
be grievous, if he consistently disregarded his superior’s wishes in 
grave matters. But the parish-priest is unable to invalidate a mar- 
riage for which the curate, even wrongfully, delegates another priest, 
for the twofold reason that this prohibition would be too vague, and 
because, in virtue of the general delegation which the curate has, he 
can subdelegate in particular cases (Canon 199, § 3). Furthermore, 
the Pontifical Commission for the Interpretation of the Code (De- 
cember 28, 1927) replied in that sense, and, therefore, the parish- 
priest cannot withdraw from the curate what the law gives him, for 
the power of subdelegating is given by law. 

(2) The delegation in the second case would have been invalid, 
because the local Ordinary in the case would not have delegated a 
particular priest for the marriage. The two parties who were told 
to choose a priest whom they found willing to assist at their mar- 
riage, were not themselves delegated, and could not subdelegate. 
Had any particular priest been delegated by the Ordinary, he could 
have subdelegated another, if he had been given the power to do so. 

But a way might have been found out of the difficulty. The state 
of revolution in Mexico might reasonably have been thought likely 
to persist much longer than a month. Even if its duration for 
month only was prudently judged likely, the two parties in the physi- 
cal absence of a validly delegated priest could have married validly 
and licitly in the presence of two witnesses alone, without the assist- 
ance of any priest—though, if a priest even not having delegation 
could be got, he should be summoned to assist, without prejudice 
to the validity of the marriage in the presence of the witnesses alone. 
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ConcorDAT BETWEEN THE Hoty SEE AND THE REPUBLIC oF 
PRUSSIA 


The Holy See publishes the agreement which has been concluded 
between the Church and the Republic of Prussia, by which the affairs 
of the dioceses, parishes, etc., of the Catholic Church in the Prussian 
Republic are regulated. The school question, with the exception of 
the training schools for priests and the professors at the seminaries 
and the theological Catholic faculties at the Universities of Bonn, 
Minster and Breslau and the Academy of Braunsberg, has not been 
touched in the Concordat, though the Holy See had requested that 
also this question be settled in the agreement. The Prime Minister 
of Prussia explained that it would not have been possible to get the 
legislature to agree on the question at the present time, and the laws 
of the Republic sufficiently safeguarded denominational schools and 
religious instruction in the schools. The agreement was made on 
June 14, and was ratified by both contracting parties on August 13, 
1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI1, 521-543). 


PRIVILEGES AND FACULTIES GRANTED TO THE BISHOPS OF LATIN 
AMERICA 


The Holy See publishes a list of privileges and faculties granted 
to the bishops of Latin America. On April 18, 1897, Pope Leo XIII 
had given certain faculties to the same bishops for thirty years. 
The new concessions replace the former ones, and are granted with- 
out limitation as to time (Letters Apostolic of Pope Pius XI, April 
30, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 554-557). 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE CODE OF CANON Law 


(1) To the question whether the Pro-Vicar Apostolic is author- 
ized to issue dimissorials to the candidates for ordination before the 
lapse of one year after the vicariate became vacant, the Papal Com- 
mittee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code answers that he 
can. Canon 310, § 2, gives authority to the Pro-Vicar Apostolic 
to make use of all the ordinary and delegated faculties of the Vicar 
Apostolic, and Canon 958, § 1, n. 4, declares the Vicar Apostolic is 
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authorized to issue dimissorials, though he lacks the episcopal 
consecration. 

(2) The phrase “ab acatholicis nati” in Canon 1099, § 2, in- 
cludes children born of parents of whom one is a non-Catholic, even 
though the promises demanded by Canons 1061 and 1071 were given. 
If these children were from infancy raised in heresy, schism, in- 
fidelity, or without any religious training, they are considered non- 
Catholics and are not held to the Catholic form of marriage when 
they marry non-Catholics. 

(3) The fast prescribed by Canon 1166, § 2, on the day preced- 
ing the consecration of a church is to be observed according to the 
general law of the Church about the ecclesiastical fast. 

(4) Canon 1221 prescribes that the professed religious and the 
novices, unless the latter chose another church for their funeral 
services, are to be buried from the church or chapel of their house 
or another house of their community. It was disputed whether the 
postulants and the students, who are preparing themselves to enter 
a community in schools conducted exclusively for candidates of the 
community, are to be buried from the church of the community or 
from their own parish church. The Papal Committee declares that 
Canon 1221 does not include postulants and students. 

(5) Canon 1532, § 1, n. 2, demands that the permission of the 
Holy See be asked for alienation of ecclesiastical goods exceeding in 
value thirty thousand lire or francs. If several different things ure 
to be alienated per modum unius (as though they were one), and 
they together exceed the sum of thirty thousand lire, is the permis- 
sion of the Holy See required? The answer is that permission must 
be obtained (Papal Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of 
the Code, July 20, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 573). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Concordat Between the Holy See and Italy 
(Continued ) 


29. The Italian State shall revise its legislation, in so far as eccle- 
siastical matters are concerned, in order to reform and complete and 
put it in harmony with the principles contained in the Treaty between 
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the Holy See and Italy and the present Concordat. The two con- 
tracting parties agree to the following: 

(a) Besides the juridical personality of the ecclesiastical entities 
already recognized as such by the present laws of Italy (the Holy 
See, dioceses, chapters, seminaries, parishes, etc.), that personality 
shall be accorded also to public churches open to divine worship which 
do not yet possess that character, including those which beionged to 
the suppressed ecclesiastical entities, with the assignment in reference 
to the latter of the income which actually is destined for each from 
the fund for the cult. Saving the disposition of Article 27, the 
councils of administration, even when composed largely or entirely 
of laymen, shall not be permitted to interfere in the services of divine 
worship, and the appointment of the persons to such council shall 
be made by agreement with the ecclesiastical authority. 

(b) The juridical personality of religious organizations with or 
without vows approved by the Holy See shall be recognized, pro- 
vided they have their principal house in the Kingdom of Italy, and 
are there represented juridically and de facto by persons who possess 
Italian citizenship and are domiciled in Italy. Furthermore, in the 
case of associations which have their principal seat in foreign coun- 
tries, the juridical personality shall be recognized of their religious 
provinces in Italy within the territory of the State and its colonies, 
when the above-mentioned conditions are realized. The juridical 
personality of the religious houses shall be recognized, if the particu- 
lar Rules of the individual orders attribute to the houses the capacity 
to acquire and possess. Finally, the juridical personality shall be 
recognized of the houses of the Generals and the Procurators of re- 
ligious organizations of foreign organizations. The associations and 
religious houses which already possess juridical personality shall re- 
tain the same. The acts relative to the transfer of immovable prop- 
erty which the associations already possess from the actual holders 
of title to the associations themselves shall be free from every tax. 

(c) Those confraternities which have an exclusive or principal 
purpose of divine cult are not subject to further transformation of 
their purposes and depend on the ecclesiastical authority in so far as 
their work and administration is concerned. 

(d) The foundations of every kind for divine cult shall be ad- 
mitted, provided it is certain that they correspond to the religious 
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needs of the people and no financial burden to the State arises from 
them. This rule shall apply also to the foundations already existing. 

(e) In the civil administration of the ecclesiastical property aris- 
ing from the laws which upset the affairs of the Church, one-half 
of the members of administrative councils shall be designated by the 
ecclesiastical authority. The same shall apply to the funds for re- 
ligion in the new Italian provinces. 

(f) The acts done until now by ecclesiastical or religious entities 
without the observance of the civil laws can be recognized and made 
regular by the Italian State at the request of the Ordinary to be 
presented within three years from the date that the present Con- 
cordat goes into effect. 

(g) The Italian State renounces the privileges of exemption from 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the palatine clergy throughout Italy with 
the exception of those assigned to the Churches of the Holy Shroud 
at Turin, of the Superga, of the Sudarium at Rome, and the chapels 
attached to the palaces where the sovereign and the royal princes 
live. In all other churches the appointment and provision of bene- 
fices and offices shall be governed by the rules contained in the above 
articles. A special committee shall provide for every palatine basilica 
or church an assignment of a sufficient endowment under the prin- 
ciples indicated for the goods of sanctuaries in Article 27. 

(h) The relief from taxes already granted by the Italian laws to 
some of the ecclesiastical entities shall remain in force; the purpose 
of divine worship or of religion is, in reference to the laws of taxa- 
tion, to be held equal to the purposes of charity and education. 
(Here follows an enumeration of various laws of taxation on church 
properties, benefices, professional tax applied to priests, etc., all of 
which are declared abolished. ) 

(i) The use of the ecclesiastical or religious garb by seculars or 
by ecclesiastics and religious who by definitive order of the competent 
ecclesiastical authority have been deprived of the garb, and which 
order must be for the purpose of this Article made known officially 
to the Italian Government, is forbidden and punishable with the same 
penalties under which it is forbidden and punishable to wear the 
military uniform without authorization. 

30. The ordinary and extraordinary administration of the goods 
belonging to any ecclesiastical institute or religious organization 
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shall be carried on under the vigilance and control of the competent 
authority of the Church to the exclusion of all interference on the 
part of the Italian State and without obligation to submit the im- 
movable property to seizure. The Italian State recognizes the ca- 
pacity of ecclesiastical institutes and religious associations to acquire 
goods, saving the rules of the civil law concerning the acquisition of 
goods by moral bodies. 

So long as no new agreements shall have been made ruling other- 
wise, the Italian State shall continue to supply the deficiencies of the 
income of ecclesiastical benefices by assignments which in quantity 
are to correspond as to their real value to the amount fixed by the 
laws actually in force. In consideration of this assistance, the ad- 
ministration of the patrimony of the said benefices shall, whenever 
the acts and contracts exceed mere administration, be done with the 
intervention of the Italian State, and in case of vacancy the con- 
signment of the goods shall be made in the presence of a representa- 
tive of the Government and two copies of the transaction shall be 
made. 

To the aforesaid intervention of the State are not subject the 
mensa episcopalis in the suburban sees and the patrimonies of the 
Chapters and parishes of Rome and of the said dioceses. Concerning 
the supplement to be given to these benefices by the Government, the 
computing of the income which is to be paid to the beneficiaries from 
the said mense@ and patrimonies shall be based on a declaration given 
annually by the bishops for the suburban dioceses and by the Cardi- 
nal-Vicar for the City of Rome under their own responsibility. 

31. The erection of new ecclesiastical entities or religious associa- 
tions shall be made by the ecclesiastical authority according to the 
rules of Canon Law; their recognition for the purpose of the civil 
effects shall be given by the civil authority. 

32. The recognitions and authorizations provided for in the pres- 
ent Concordat and in the Treaty shall be given according to the 
rules established by the civil laws, which are to be put in harmony 
with the dispositions of the Concordat and the Treaty. 

33. To the Holy See is reserved the control of the catacombs 
existing in the territory of Rome and in other parts of the kingdom 
with the consequent burden of guarding, maintaining and conserving 
them. The Holy See can, therefore, while observing the laws of 
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the State and safeguarding the eventual rights of third parties, pro- 
ceed with necessary excavations and the transfer of the bodies of the 


Saints. 
34. The Italian State being willing to restore to the matrimonial 


state, which is the basis of the family, the dignity conformable to the 
Catholic traditions of its people, accords to the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony governed by Canon Law the civil effects. 

The publications of marriage shall be made, not only in the paro- 
chial church, but also in the municipal building. 

Immediately after the celebration of marriage, the pastor shall 
explain to the newly married couple the civil effects of marriage, and 
shall read to them the articles of the civil code about the rights and 
duties of married people, and shall make the record of the marriage, 
of which he shall within five days transmit a complete copy to the 
municipal building in order that it may be transcribed in the records 
of the Civil State. 

The cases concerning the nullity of marriage and the dispensation 
from the matrimonium ratum non consummatum are reserved to the 
competence of the ecclesiastical courts and offices. 

The orders and sentences in these cases, after they have become 
final, shall be brought before the Supreme Tribunal of the Signatura, 
which shall investigate whether the rules of Canon Law relative to 
the competence of the judge, the summons and legitimate representa- 
tion or refusal to appear of the parties have been observed. 

The said final orders and sentences, with the relative decrees of 
the Supreme Tribunal of the Signatura, shall be sent to the court 
of appeals of the state competent in the respective territory, which, 
with the ordinances of the Chamber of the Council, shall make them 
effective in civil law and order that they be entered in the margin of 
the marriage records of the State. 

In reference to mere separation of the married parties, the Holy 
See consents that these cases be judged by the civil courts. 

35. For the high schools conducted by ecclesiastics or religious 
the law of the State prescribing the state examinations and the con- 
ditions are to be the same for candidates of the Government and the 
Church schools. 

36. Italy considers the teaching of the Christian religion according 
to the form of Catholic tradition the foundation and the crown of 
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public instruction. Therefore, it consents that the religious teaching 
now given in the public elementary schools receive further develop- 
ment in the high schools, according to a program to be established 
by agreement between the Holy See and the State. 

That teaching shall be imparted by teachers or professors, priests 
or religious, approved by the ecclesiastical authority, and subsidiarily 
by lay teachers and professors who are for the purpose approved 
by a certificate of fitness to be issued by the diocesan Ordinary. 

The recall of the certificate by the Ordinary deprives the teacher 
without further formality of the right to teach. 

For the religious instruction in public schools no other books shall 
be used than the text-books approved by the ecclesiastical authority, 

37. The directors of government associations for the physical 
education, for the pre-military instruction, for the Avanguardisti 
and the Balilla, shall arrange the schedules in such a way as not to 
impede on Sundays and holydays of obligation the fulfillment of the 
religious duties and to make possible religious instruction and assist- 
ance to the young people entrusted to their care. The directors of 
public schools shall do the same when gatherings of the pupils have 
been arranged for Sundays or holydays. 

38. The appointment of professors at the Catholic University of 
the Holy Cross and the dependent Institute of Mary Immaculate is 
subject to the “nihil obstat” of the Holy See in order that the Holy 
See may assure itself that there is no objection to an appointment 
for reason of morals or religion. 

39. The universities, major and minor seminaries (whether 
diocesan, interdiocesan or regional), the academies, colleges and 
other Catholic institutes for the formation and training of ecclesias- 
tics, shall continue to depend exclusively on the Holy See without 
any interference on the part of the Ministry of Education of the 
State. : 

40. The doctor’s degree in sacred theology conferred by a faculty 
approved by the Holy See shall be recognized by the Italian State. 
Likewise, the certificates given in the schools of paleography, 
knowledge of archives, and diplomatic correspondence established at 
the library and archives in the Vatican City, shall be recognized by 
the State. 


41. Italy authorizes in the Kingdom and its colonies the use of the 
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honors of the Papal Knighthoods, provided the interested party pre- 
sents the papal document of appointment and a written request to the 
State to have it recorded by the same. 

42. Italy shall recognize by means of a royal decree the titles of 
nobility conferred by the Popes even after 1870 and those which 
will be given in the future. Cases shall be pointed out in which the 
said recognition is not subject in Italy to the payment of a tax. 

43. The Italian State recognizes the organizations which depend 
on the “Italian Catholic Action,” inasmuch as these organizations at 
the command of the Holy See confine their activities to things alto- 
gether removed from every political party, and work under the im- 
mediate direction of the Catholic hierarchy for the diffusion of the 
knowledge and the practice of Catholic principles. The Holy See 
takes occasion from the stipulation of the present Concordat to re- 
new for all ecclesiastics and religious of Italy the prohibition to enrol 
in and to fight for any political party. 

44. If in future some difficulty arises over the interpretation of the 
present Concordat, the Holy See and Italy shall arrive at a friendly 
solution by mutual understanding. 

45. The present Concordat shall enter into force on the inter- 
change of the ratifications at one and the same time with the Treaty 
stipulated between the same high contracting parties, which Treaty 
eliminates the “Roman Question.” 

At the moment that the present Concordat becomes effective, the 
former Concordats concluded with various Italian States shall cease 
to have any application. The Austrian laws and the laws, regulations 
and ordinances and decrees of the Italian State actually in force are, 
in so far as they are contrary to the dispositions of the present Con- 
cordat, to be considered abrogated with the coming into force of the 
Concordat. 

In order to prepare for the execution of the present Concordat, 
there shall be immediately after the signature of the same created 
a committee composed of persons designated by the two contracting 
parties. 

Rome, February 11, 1929. 
PETER CARDINAL GASPARRI. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 





Hiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Berember 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


The Kingdom of God 
By ANSELM Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“Thy Kingdom Come!” (From the Lord’s Prayer). 


SYNOPSIS: I. A Christian aspiration—real and constant. 
II. God's eternal design: the First Coming— 
(a) Preparation for the Kingdom in the Old Testament; 
(b) The Kingdom of Heaven on earth—historical fact; 
(c) And, in each generation, within each soul. 
III. The Second Coming: another fact, founded on faith. 
IV. Therefore, observe the yearning of Advent-tide. 


Our Lord, asked one day by His disciples how we should pray, 
in answer bequeathed to us the best of all prayers. Every good 
Catholic child, taught at mother’s knee, begins and ends each day 
with that prayer; and at every Mass that prayer is said or sung 
aloud—the People’s Prayer—that all may join. One part of it is 
both a petition and an aspiration: “Thy Kingdom come!” “Thy 
Kingdom come” should be an aspiration constantly on our lips, sin- 
cere and earnest, welling up from an abundance of yearning within 
our soul. When we say it fervently, the Church grants a special 
indulgence; and the faithful like to have it written and exposed on 
the badge of the Sacred Heart—lest we forget. 

We look for His Coming. Advent means Coming. It is the sea- 
son when we prepare our hearts for the Coming of Christ our King, 
a season that makes this petition, this aspiration, most appropriate. 
The opening words of the Mass of this Sunday which begins Advent 
—the words of the Introit which so often give the keynote of the 
season’s liturgy—are these: “To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my 
soul.” And the Gospel reminds those who strive that our Lord, when 
foretelling the Last Day, encouraged all such with these words: 
“When these things shall begin to come to pass, look up and lift up 
your heads, because your redemption is at hand.” Let us glance 
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this morning at God’s magnificent design. Let us try to understand, 
to catch something of the vision of the eternal hills. In that won- 
derful scheme of salvation, all that we are, all that we have, is bound 
up. We, each one, have a real part: either for our everlasting weal 
or for our eternal woe. For God does not grant a beautiful privilege 
without our incurring a serious responsibility: effort must be ours 
and acceptance. 


PREPARATION FOR THE KINGDOM 


We must go right back to the beginning of man’s history. On 
the morrow of the expulsion from Paradise, the human race was not 
left helpless and hopeless: nay, it was full of hope, a hope well- 
grounded in God’s promises. Faith and trust in those promises were 
in those days the means of salvation. The eyes of the heart of 
God’s chosen people were ever stretched towards the future—to a 
Time, a Kingdom, a Person; centered on One Who Should Come. 
Unlike all other nations, they lived not on the memory of the glories 
of their past history. If they treasured in mind past events, it was 
because, besides being instances of God’s care and power, they were 
steps in the unfolding of a Plan, some design made clearer and 
clearer, fuller and fuller. Prophet after prophet enlarged the vision. 
What gives unity to the whole of the Old Testament is this focussing 
of all lines in expectation—an expectation that grew ever nearer, and 
even became diffused among pagan peoples, as we know from the 
Roman poets. That preparation of heart, those yearnings for the 
coming of a Saviour who would break down the barriers of sinful- 
ness and lead man back and up to God, the Church affectionately 
makes use of as the pervading thought at this season of preparation 
for Christmas. 

Most of all does she stress the final phase of preparation, when St. 
John the Baptist, last and greatest of the prophets, stirred up the 
whole people of Palestine. “I am the herald,” he announced, “the 
King’s herald. Prepare the royal high-road for the Coming of the 
King. Repent, do worthy works of penance, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is nigh at hand.” 


THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM 


For already, unknown to the world at large, Heaven’s messenger 
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had come to mark the fullness of times. First, to the Virgin of 
Nazareth, to announce that her Son should have the throne of David; 
that He should reign for ever, and of His Kingdom there should be 
noend. Then, to the shepherds, men whose very eyes saw, and they 
gave their adoration to the new-born King, that King by whose birth 
glory was given to God on high and peace restored to the race of 
mankind now again looked upon with favor. Jesus, the Saviour, 
was the Second Adam, the Head of the redeemed. For “He became 
the Son of Man that we might become the sons of God” (St. Augus- 
tine). Those tidings of great joy to all the people were at first 
known but to a few chosen souls; and therefore our Lord Himself, 
now grown to manhood, spread the invitation to His Kingdom, 
beginning first in the countryside of Galilee. He arrested men’s at- 
tention by His works of power; He taught with authority as no 
other; He attracted, He won, He fascinated by the wonders of His 
character. For God was revealing Himself to the race of men. But 
He did more than show Himself ; He did more than claim rights over 
all: He insisted upon each receiving Him. You remember that, when 
He associated with His mission His apostles, sending them to dif- 
ferent towns and villages, His message was: “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is now come nigh unto you.” Men were invited: but more 
than that. They were more than urged. Such was our Saviour’s 
eagerness that, if men refused to acknowledge so clear a fact, it was 
a rejection of Christ and His Kingdom. The disciples were to go 
so far as to shake off the very dust from their feet as a testimony 
against those who refused, saying: “Nevertheless, know this, that 
the Kingdom of God is at hand” (Luke, x. 11). The responsibility 
of rejection was theirs. You recall, too, how that same eagerness is 
shown in the parable of the Kingdom—the Wedding Feast. The 
servants were to compel the guests to come in. Not indeed that God 
forces the free will of man, but such is His longing to help and to 
save that the Divine solicitude knows no limit, and His messengers 
are to admit no excuse when the King calls. What was our Lord’s 
emotion when He foresaw His rejection by His own people at Jeru- 
salem! He wept (we are told) as He said: “O that thou hadst but 
known and that in this thy day the things that are to thy peace 
but thou hast not known the time of thy visitation.” 
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THE KINGDOM IN MANn’s SOUL 


Now that we have glanced at the central historical fact, the Com- 
ing of Christ and the establishment of His Kingdom, we may give 
our thought rein and follow the Church spreading, ever spreading, 
the message entrusted by our Lord when He returned to Heaven. 
In the earliest history, the Acts of the Apostles, we witness it taking 
root at Jerusalem, then being planted in outlying districts; we trace 
its growth in many provinces, heralded especially by St. Paul. Church 
history relates how, hidden away in underground catacombs, it 
secretly permeated a pagan society, till at length Christianity was 
publicly proclaimed the official religion of the great Roman Empire, 
an empire embracing many races and peoples and tongues. A vast 
visible Kingdom, indestructible despite persecution without and mu- 
tiny at times within, was now manifested in countless dioceses and 
parishes—the Church Catholic or Universal. We pray for the 
growth and exaltation of Christ’s Kingdom on earth and its recog- 
nition by all men, when we make our petition: “Thy Kingdom 
come.” 

But we must never be forgetful that the object of this Kingdom is 
personal: it is to sanctify and to save innumerable immortal souls. 
All the organization, all the works, the teaching, the giving of Sacra- 
ments—everything is for this purpose, that Christ’s Kingdom may 
come and rule in the life of each Christian, that by His indwelling 
all our activities, our energy, our tone of mind, our outlook, our 
desires, even our feelings, may be made Christ-like; that, Christ 
reigning in the hearts of His own, “all things may be restored in 
Christ.” So that we, being still “im the world” but not “of the 
world” may profess ourselves His disciples and be acknowledged as 
such by all men. 


THE SECOND AND FINAL CoMING 


One day, eventually but most certainly, our Lord will come again. 
He who, when His mission on earth was accomplished, went back 
to that glory which was His as Son of the Father, went back as 
Man, having triumphed by His death and resurrection. Jesus Christ, 
God made Man, King of Heaven, will come again with power and 
majesty, attended by the heavenly court, bearing the Cross, the sign 
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of our salvation. Then the wicked will be filled with consternation, 


“withering away with fearful expectation.” But those who have 
welcomed Christ’s First Coming to the earth; those who, wise in 
their generation, have accepted the reign of Christ in their hearts; 
those who by their lives have given proof that they are proud to pro- 
fess themselves bearers of the Christian name—who, to use our 
Lord’s own phrase, “have confessed Me before men”—such souls 
as these He bids be full of confidence and courage. “Lift up your 
heads, because your redemption is at hand.” O thrice-blessed words 
of His! And thrice-welcome those other words : “Come ye blessed of 
My Father; possess ye the Kingdom prepared for you from the foun- 
dation of the world.” 

Just as, under the Old Covenant, men were saved by firm faith in 
God’s promises; just as, in the fullness of time, men accepted those 
promises fulfilled in accomplished historical fact : so, too, the promise 
revealed concerning the Last Day will as historical fact be fulfilled. 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away’—everything we regard as the 
symbol of permanence may fail—but “My words shall not pass away.” 
And mark: we, each one, shall have part in that Day of Final Judg- 
ment. 

THE SPIRIT OF ADVENT 

Advent, then, with all the helpful thoughts of the Church’s liturgy, 
should stimulate us to look up, to yearn for the Coming of Christ’s 
Kingdom. “Thy Kingdom come” should be our constant aspiration. 
As the holy ones of old looked for His Coming in the Incarnation, we 
will ponder over the incidents in our Lord’s life concerning the foun- 
dation of His Church, not as recalling something past in history and 
gone by, but as continuing His dwelling in our midst, within our 
hearts. May we receive grace, and with grace courage to be Chris- 
tians or Christ-bearers throughout the pilgrim-days of life that, hop- 
ing with a real hope to be made heirs of His eternal promises, we may 
confidently expect the Great Day of Final Coming as we are exhort- 
ed in the Gospel of this Sunday! 





SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Total Abstinence 
By J. Etxior Ross, C.S.P. 


“Yea, I tell you, and more than a prophet” (Matt., xi. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Importance of John the Baptist. 

(1) His example as a Nazarite. Need of emphasizing total 
abstinence today. Why Christ’s miracle at Cana does 
not apply to us. 

. Drink still a major problem. 

(1) Besotting of individual. 

(2) Danger of contracting an unbreakable habit. 

. Mortification of total abstinence a mere mite compared with 
mountainous evil of drink. Irrelevance of personal liberty 
plea. 


Of the four Sunday Gospels during Advent, three are concerned 
with John the Baptist. This emphasis of the Church in itself would 
give us an indication of John’s outstanding position. But in addi- 
tion we have the statement of Christ Himself, that greater than John 
had never been born of woman. John was more than a prophet; 
he was the immediate precursor of the Saviour, the man selected by 


Christ to prepare His way. 

There are a number of considerations connected with John the 
Baptist which might profitably occupy our attention. But I wish 
to point out just one—the fact that John was a Nazarite. This 
meant that he had not touched strong drink. John was a total ab- 
stainer. And the need of total abstinence demands a special empha- 
sis today. For unfortunately a great many Catholics-seem to think 
that the best way to celebrate Christ’s birthday is to drink too much. 
I am afraid that some of you have done at least this part of your 
Christmas shopping early—or have placed advance orders for 
Christmas delivery. 


Cana No JUSTIFICATION OF DRUNKENNESS 


Of course, I know that Christ Himself drank wine, and that He 
turned water into wine at Cana. But that is irrelevant. The wine 
provided for the marriage at Cana was probably home-made. And 
I do not think that the home-made wine allowed today under the 
Volstead Law is doing much harm. It is the bootleg distilled liquor, 
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a great deal of which is adulterated or poisoned, that is ruining so 
many individuals and families. Christ was dealing with Jews, 
whose social customs did not run to distilled liquors, and who rarely 
went to excess. Even today in this country, Jews apparently do not 
get drunk in any great numbers. At least, I have yet to see an in- 
toxicated man who had Semitic features. I believe the Jews have 
too much common sense to handicap themselves by drinking to ex- 
cess—and I wish Catholics had as much horse sense. 

Moreover, Christ was not living in this automotive age. As 
Henry Ford has said, “gasoline and booze do not mix.” Drowsi- 
ness induced in one man by a glass of whiskey may make him less 
sure in judging distances, less quick in manipulating the mechanism 
of his car, and he becomes a danger to himself and to others. With 
another man the effect may be a certain exhiliration, causing him 
to take unnecessary chances. He tries to crowd through a tight 
place, to pass another car on a curve, and there is a collision. Just 
a little drink today—what is certainly not drunkenness—may lead 
to very serious consequences. And unfortunately we have numbers 
of persons driving while actually intoxicated. It was reported in 
the papers that Stultz was under the influence of liquor when he 
took up a group at Roosevelt Field, and had the crash which killed 
him and several of the passengers. Only a few weeks ago the son 
of a very prominent Catholic family was convicted in Los Angeles 
of driving while intoxicated, and he paid a fine of five thousand 
dollars. 

Theoretically, prohibition was to do away entirely with the prob- 
lem of drunkenness. But practically we still have a great deal of 
drinking, and drinking of worse stuff than in the pre-Volstead days. 
In some groups I suppose that there is more drinking than there 
was before prohibition. At any rate, there is ample to justify my 
bringing before you as emphatically, as I can the evils of drink. 


DrinkK STILL A MAjor PROBLEM 


Drink is still one of our major problems. I should say that in 
itself, and in all its ramifications, drink is the greatest social evil we 
have to face as a nation. There is, first of all, the besotting of the 
individual. A man who is drunk has given up his freedom, and he 
has no instincts such as beasts have to guide him. In many instances, 
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he becomes worse than a beast. He does things that no beast would 
do. All kinds of revolting sins against purity, including even incest, 
can be traced to drink. Quarrelling, violence, murder come out of 
a bottle of whiskey like wicked genii. A case of liquor is a veritable 
Pandora’s box letting out untold evils. 

And unfortunately it is not only the drunkard who suffers. It is 
his wife and children, too, or his aged parents. With him they sink 
lower and lower into the slough of some slum. What should have 
gone for food and clothing and decent housing and educational ad- 
vantages, has been squandered on a man’s appetite for drink. 
Catholics sometimes complain of unjust discrimination against them. 
But the discrimination of others is as nothing to the handicap hun- 
dreds of thousands of Catholics in this country have placed upon 
themselves by drink. 

Moreover, drink today is tied up with wholesale political corrup- 
tion, graft, bribery, loss of life through poison liquor and through 
enforcement officers. In the Gospel I have just read you, Christ 
tells us the proof of His divine mission is that the blind see, the lame 
walk, the deaf hear. But by the bootlegging of vile stuff that nobody 
should ever drink men are blinded, and paralyzed, and go down into 
the deafness of death. Between now and New Year’s, hundreds will 
suffer in this way. The bootlegger is a sort of Anti-Christ. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC 


What I want to emphasize to you is that everyone who buys from 
a bootlegger participates to some extent in all this evil. He is 
cooperating in what the bootlegger does. For without purchasers 
there would be no bootleggers, no sale of poison liquor, no corrup- 
tion of public officials, no violence connected with the violation of the 
Volstead Law. Ultimately the consumer is responsible. The man 
who decries the violence and corruption, and at the same time buys 
from bootleggers, is a hypocrite—or he is too feebleminded to see 
that it is his money which is used for bribery, it is his money which 
pays the bootlegger to shoot an enforcement officer. Every time he 
looks in his purse, he should see the blood of innocent victims of 
bootleggers ; every time he signs a check he should hear the sobbing 
of those who have been widowed or orphaned by bootleggers. 

Secondly, the man who drinks to excess is exposing himself to the 
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formation of an unbreakable habit. He is not simply giving up his 
liberty for the duration of one spree, but practically forever. He 
will go back to drink again and again, until he ends in a drunkard’s 
grave. A pledge will do him no good, for he cannot keep it. The 
time to take a pledge is before one has the habit of drinking to ex. 
cess, not afterwards. 

And while it is true that a great many men have remained moder- 
ate drinkers all their lives, no man can be sure of himself. A certain 
percentage of moderate drinkers will each year go to excess. No 
man can tell beforehand in which group he will be—the moderate 
drinkers or the excessive drinkers. Every drunkard was once a 
moderate drinker. The only absolutely sure way of not becoming 
a drunkard is to be a total abstainer. One’s own feelings are no 
proof—or rather they are a negative proof. For with that strange 
psychology by which crazy people think that they are sane, the very 
men who really need to be total abstainers imagine that they are 
strong enough always to be masters of drink. 

Besides, even if one could be perfectly sure of oneself, one can- 
not be sure of others. When a man serves cocktails to guests in his 
home, he cannot tell to what temptation he may be exposing some 
of them. That one drink may be like fire coursing through their 
veins. It may start a conflagration that can be extinguished only 
by getting thoroughly drunk. And at least the custom of social 
drinking inevitably will lead on to a percentage ultimately becoming 
drunkards. 


ToTaAL ABSTINENCE A SMALL SACRIFICE 


Now, to avoid all these evils for oneself and to help stamp out 
the evils for others, it is a very little thing to be a total abstainer, 
to imitate John the Baptist, to be a Nazarite. If one does not have 
an inordinate craving for drink, one is not suffering very much by 
not drinking. And if one has an inordinate desire for drink, one 
surely needs total abstinence to avoid excess. Either way total 
abstinence is indicated. 

And do not be misled by any fallacious cry of personal freedom. 
As far as freedom is concerned, it is on the side of total abstinence. 
For the man who drinks to excess loses his freedom while under 
the influence of liquor, and at the worst becomes a slave to this 
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habit. Besides, there are more ways of robbing a man of liberty 
than by passing a prohibitory law. Group opinion is much stronger 
than civil law, and some of the people who are shouting loudest for 
personal liberty are trying to build up a group opinion to compel 
others to drink. Some of these personal liberty advocates seem 
to feel insulted if one refuses their stuff. They do not want to give 
to others the liberty not to drink. 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Christian Perfection 
By ALBERT Woop, D.D. 


“Let your modesty be known to all men. The Lord is nigh” (Philipp., iv. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Textual criticism. 
II. St. Paul’s appeal to @ sense of honor. 
III. Application to ourselves. 
IV. St. Paul’s appeal to the coming of Christ. 
V. Application to the Feast of Christmas. 
VI. Application to ourselves. 

“Let your modesty be known to all men.” The Westminster 
Version gives this text as: “Let your forbearance be known to all 
men.” The Anglican Version gives it as: “Let your moderation be 
known to all men.” 

The word thus differently rendered by “modesty,” “forbearance,” 
and “moderation,” is a Greek word é2remés , which in ethical and 
philosophical works is translated “equity.” 

This is not the primitive meaning of the word. In the writings 
of Homer it means “customary,” in later writings it means “seemly”’ 
or “good.”’ Then it becomes associated with the notion of yielding, 
and so takes the sense of “moderation” or of waiving one’s rights. 
It is thus opposed to “justice,” strictly so-called. 

Aristotle remarks that the equitable is just, but not according to 
law, but is the correction of the legally just (Ethics, V, X). In an- 
other place he says: “It is equity to pardon human failings, and to 
look to the lawgiver and not to the law, to the spirit and not to the 
letter, to the intention and not to the action, to the whole and not to 
the part, to the character of the actor in the long run and not in the 
present moment; to remember good rather than evil, and the good 
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that one has received rather than good that one has done; to bear 
being injured; to wish to settle a matter by words rather than by 
deeds; lastly, to prefer arbitration to judgment, for the arbitrator 
sees what is equitable, but the judge only the law, and for this an 
arbitrator was first appointed, in order that equity might flourish” 
(Rhetoric, I, xiii). ; 

This idea of equity as the complement of law and justice is to us 
perfectly familiar, and was probably well understood by St. Paul 
and those whom he addressed. His meaning, therefore, would be 
that in those things in which there is no strict law but a certain 
liberty of action the Christians should behave moderately, not going 
to the limit of what is lawful, not pushing the letter of the law to the 
furthest on the worst side, in the sense of the proverb: “Summum 
jus summa injuria.” 


St. Pauv’s APPEAL TO CHRISTIAN DIGNITY 


St. Paul is consumed with solicitude for his flock and exhorts 
them to the highest perfection. In effect he says: “Let all men see 
that in matters of liberty your conduct is exemplary, and bears credit 


to the name and dignity of Christian.” This sentiment is found 
often in his writings. He does all he can to make the Christians 
conscious of the high standard of conduct which their profession of 
faith sets before them. Thus, he writes to the Corinthians : “Know 
you not that your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost 

and you are not your own, for you are bought with a great price” 
(I Cor., vi. 19-20). To the Ephesians he writes: “You were here- 
tofore darkness, but now light in the Lord. Walk then as children 
of the light” (Eph., v. 8). In another part of the Epistle we are 
considering he says: “Let your conversation be worthy of the Gospel 
of Christ” (Philipp., i. 27). A similar appeal is made by St. Augus- 
tine in his exhortation to catechumens. “Are you going to be,” he 
says, “one moment in church pouring forth prayers, and the next 
moment in the theatre applauding indecency? What have you to do 
with the pomps of the devil which you have renounced ?” 


APPLICATION TO OURSELVES 


St. Paul’s words are especially suited to the penitential season of 
Advent, in which the Church requires her faithful to aspire to higher 
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perfection. For, as Christians lived in those days amidst pagan sur- 
roundings, so must Catholics live today amidst non-Catholics. Ina 
certain sense the world today is more unified than was the known 
world of the Roman Empire. Communication from end to end is 
more rapidly effected, and an event happening in one country can 
soon be known in all. Catholics today are therefore more under the 
public eye than were the early Christians in the Roman Empire. A 
misdeed is not confined to its immediate neighborhood. Its scandal 
or ill-effects will spread rapidly over an area greater than that affected 
by any misconduct of the early Christians. All the more, therefore, 
is it of importance that Catholics should remember the name and 
dignity they bear by their profession of faith. 


St. PAuL’s REFERENCE TO CHRIST’S COMING 


St. Paul adds a second incentive to perfection: “The Lord is 
nigh.” This is true in the sense that we are ever present to the eye 
of our Master, but it is also true in the sense that He may soon 
return. Weare like the servants of whom our Lord spoke a parable 
(Matt., xxiv. 45-51), or like the virgins waiting for the coming of 
the bridegroom and bride (Matt., xxv. 1-13). It behooves us, there- 
fore, to perform faithfully the duties entrusted to us, to be ever 
ready for our Master’s return, to watch, praying at all times, that we 
may be accounted worthy to stand before the Son of man (Luke, 
xxi. 36). Though the force of this appeal lies in the unexpectedness 
and possible proximity of Christ’s final coming, yet it is suitable for 
the season of Advent when the Church exhorts us to prepare for the 
proper celebration of the Feast of Christmas. 


APPLICATION TO FEAST OF CHRISTMAS 


In the Feast of Christmas we renew each year the memory of the 
first coming of Our Lord, but we also anticipate with fervent homage 
that final coming which we yet await. Thus, the Collect for the 
Wednesday of Ember Week says: “Grant, we beseech thee, O 
Almighty God, that the coming Festival of our Redemption may 
bring us help in our mortal life, and secure for us the rewards of 
everlasting happiness.” And in the Collect of the Eve of Christmas 
we read: “O God, who rejoicest us by the annual expectation of the 
Festival of our Redemption: grant that, as we joyfully welcome 
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Thine only-begotten Son as our Redeemer, we may look upon Him 
with confidence when He appeareth as our Judge.” 


Of the manner of that final coming our Lord has said that He 
will come as a thief “at what hour you know not” (Matt., xxiv. 44), 
and as “lightning cometh out of the East and appeareth even into 
the West” (Matt., xxiv. 27). Of its purpose He has said enough to 
show that it will be the climax and consummation of the work which 
He began to accomplish by His first coming. “This Gospel of the 
Kingdom shall be preached . . . and then shall the consumma- 
tion come” (Matt., xxiv. 14). Our duty, therefore, is so to order 
our lives and conduct that we may assist in promoting that work 
which He came to accomplish, and may codperate with the motives 
of His first coming. 

Those motives our Lord explained during His public ministry, 
“For judgment,” that is, for the setting right of injustices, “I am 
come into this world,’ He said (John, ix. 39). And on another 
occasion : “I am come that they may have life, and may have it more 
abundantly” (John, x. 10), and when standing before Pilate He de- 
clared : “For this I came into the world: that I should give testimony 
to the truth” (John, xviii. 37). 

Briefly, then, we may say that His motives were to instill into the 
hearts of men a greater love of justice and truth, and to bring about 
in their souls that condition of spiritual activity which He called 
“life.” Our preparation for the Feast of Christmas should be an 
effort to cooperate with these great purposes. 


THE LESSON FOR OURSELVES 


With this end in view, no better method of preparation can be sug- 
gested than that of self-examination, carefully considering our con- 
duct under each of those items: justice, truth, and life. 


Justice should remind us of our dealings with our fellowmen. 
Are we striving to overreach one another in business? Are we 
grasping after success or profit in such a way as to blind ourselves 
to the fair claims of our neighbor? Are we giving to those who 
work for us no more than the bare minimum, without considering 
the extent of their needs? Do we stand aloof from schemes which, 
though tempting, are nevertheless based upon injustice? Do we 
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reprove as far as possible the conduct of others when it is manifestly 






unjust ? 

Truth also should bring to mind many dealings with our neighbor. 
Have we harmed anyone by calumnies or lies? Have we harmed 
anyone by thoughtless or exaggerated talk? Have we been straight- 
forward and sincere in all our conduct towards others? Have we 
been sincere with ourselves, or have we deceived ourselves by vanity, 







conceit and pride? 

Then consider that “life” which our Lord wished everyone to 
have. It means the supernatural life of the soul, the presence in the 
soul of sanctifying grace, the grace of God which is blotted out by 
mortal sin. What have we done to maintain in ourselves that con- 
dition of supernatural life? What have we done to establish a simi- 
lar condition in the souls of others? Have we assisted others in 
times of temptation and difficulty? Have we done harm to others 
by scandal, or by urging them to participate in sin? 

Our thoughts can go out then to those whom we can know only 
indirectly, and whom we can affect only by our prayers, and we can 
ask of God for them also an abundance of that supernatural life, that 
He may arouse the indifferent to a sense of their need of Him, and 
may urge those in sin speedily to return to Him. 

To this duty of prayer and self-examination the Advent season 
and the Ember Week invite us. We should give ourselves whole- 
heartedly to it during the next few days, that we may prepare well 
for the Feast of Christmas. In this, as in many things pertaining to 
God’s Providence, the measure of what we receive will be the extent 
and fervor of our preparation. The Hymn at Lauds for Advent 





















tells us: 






“Lo! the Lamb so long expected, 
Comes with pardon down from heaven; 
Let us haste, with tears of sorrow, 
One and all to be forgiven. 

So when next He comes with glory, 

Wrapping all the earth in fear, 

May He then as our Defender 

On the clouds of heaven appear.” 









FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Solitude and Sanctity . 


By D. J. Macpona.p, Pu.D. 

“The child grew, and was strengthened in spirit, and was in the desert until the 

day of his manifestation to Israel” (Luke, i. 80). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Life of St. John the Baptist. 
I. Advantages of solitude. 
II. Solitude and the spiritual life. 
III. Solitude and mortification. 
Conclusion. Preparation for Christmas. 

The history of St. John the Baptist is a wonderful one. It is one 
that fits in well with the story of the Redemption, one calculated 
to strengthen our faith and serve as a guide to right living. 

Zachary, a priest of the Temple, and Elizabeth, his wife, were so 
advanced in years that they had no hope of ever having children. 
“They were,” according to St. Luke, “both just before God, walking 
in all the commandents and justifications of the Lord without blame.” 
One day, as Zachary was alone in the Temple offering incense to 
the Lord, the Angel Gabriel appeared to him and told him that his 
wife, Elizabeth, would bear him a child, and that he should be called 
John. Zachary was slow in believing this prediction, and the Angel 
told him that he would be dumb until the fulfillment of the promise. 
The promise was fulfilled, and to the astonishment of all a son was 
born to Elizabeth. Their relatives wished to call the child Zachary, 
but the mother under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost said that he 
should be called John; and this was confirmed by Zachary, although 
there were none of that name among their kindred. These wonder- 
ful events are pithily described by St. Thomas of Villanova. He 
says: “An Angel brings the message, his father becomes dumb, a 
barren woman conceives, the virgin greets, the boy leaps for joy, 
the mother prophesies, the name is given from heaven, it is known 
to the mother by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, it is written 
down by the father, the string of his tongue is loosed, and from 
being a dumb man the father becomes a prophet: what a number 
of miracles happened at his birth!” It is little wonder that all who 
learned of these events were astonished, and asked one another: 
“What a one, think ye, shall this child be!” This child is he who 
was ordained by God to prepare the way for the coming of the 
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Messiah. By word and example he is to prepare men to receive 
their Redeemer worthily. 

As soon as John the Baptist had passed the years of infancy, he 
hastened to the desert to begin his life of mortification and prayer. 
“In thy tender years,” sings the Church in the Office of his Feast, 
“flying the turmoil of men, thou didst seek the caves of the desert.” 
His garment was a mantle made of the coarse hairs of the camel, 
and his food was locusts and wild honey. He led this penitential 
life in solitude for over twenty years. 


ADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE 


Solitude, as a rule, is not desirable. A person brought up in soli- 
tude from infancy would be more like an animal than a human being. 
He would have no language, no religion, and none of the ideas and 
practices of a civilized person. It is largely in association with 
others, through communication, that a person acquires his mental 
equipment. Under certain circumstances, however, solitude is de- 
sirable. Many geniuses wanted solitude, they hated the empty con- 
versation and foolish ways of the crowd. “Who lives with wolves,” 
says Zimmerman, “must join in their howls’”—and many a man 
wants to be above that. Thoreau wrote: “The reason of isolation 
is not that we love to be alone, but that we love to soar; and when 
we soar, the company grows thinner and thinner.” The best work 
of many an artist was done in solitude. For many concentration is 
impossible except in solitude. 

Whoever wants to be different from the crowd must enter soli- 
tude. It is possible to be different from the crowd, it is possible 
to be a saint, and still mingle with the crowd, but it must be diffi- 
cult. It must be difficult to speak no foolish words and at the same 
time be one of the gang. For that reason John the Baptist embraced 
solitude. For that reason many men and women enter monasteries 
and convents. Many of them do not cut themselves off entirely 
from the world; they spend some of their time instructing others. 
A great deal of their time, however, they spend apart from others 
in prayer and meditation, and when they do mingle with people, they 
are other John the Baptists preparing people to receive their Saviour. 

Abbé Dimnet in his book, “The Art of Thinking,” says: “The art 
of thinking is the art of being oneself, and this art can only be 
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learned if one is by oneself.” He distinguishes two kinds of solj- 
tude—exterior solitude and interior solitude. Exterior solitude is 
“the reduction of human beings and even of objects around us to a 
minimum.” Interior solitude is “the elimination, one after another, 
or by one sweeping effort, of all images foreign to a train of 
thought.” 

SOLITUDE AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Thinking, and consequently solitude, is necessary to the spiritual 
life. Jeremiah said: “With desolation is the land made desolate, 
because there is none that considereth in the heart” (xii. 2). There 
are those who can consider and think without exterior solitude, who 
are so interested in their problems as to be “indifferent to all except 
the interior vision,” but for the majority, and especially in this world 
of ours with its many distractions, exterior solitude is necessary 
to get the interior solitude required for thinking and advancement 
in the spiritual life. We cannot hope to be spiritual, if we do not 
at times retire into comparative solitude, shut ourselves out from 
our worldly cares, and meditate on spiritual matters. 

Attempts are now being made by means of closed retreats and 
missions to get the solitude that is so helpful to spiritual advance- 
ment. In the Middle Ages people were in the habit of retiring to 
monasteries for a period of time to devote themselves to meditation 
and prayer. They went there in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Apostle: “And be renewed in the spirit of your mind; 
and put on the new man, who according to God is created in justice 
and holiness of truth” (Eph., iv. 23). Few of us now can retire 
to monasteries to think about our final destiny, but we can at least 
take advantage of retreats and missions and even make private ones 
of our own at times. It is necessary, moreover, every day to retire 
into solitude and meditate on our final destiny and how we are 
achieving it. We must do this at least during our prayers. If we 
do not isolate ourselves mentally at times from our worldly affairs, 


we never can get rid of the old man—the worldly man—of St. Paul. 


If eternal life is as important as the short life we live here, if it 
does not profit a man to gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his soul, then we must be as interested in spiritual matters as we 
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are in temporal ones. But we cannot be interested in them, unless 
we think about them. What folly, then, to give so much thought 
to worldly matters and so little to spiritual matters! What folly 
to spend so little time in meditation and prayer! Periodical solitude 
with reflection on spiritual matters is necessary for all of us. 


SOLITUDE AND MorRTIFICATION 


St. John the Baptist not only lived in solitude, but he also prac- 
tised the most austere self-denial. “Although,” says St. Thomas, 
“he knew that Christ was dwelling among men, he deprived himself 
of the presence and acquaintance of Christ, and remained in the 
desert—which was to him a most bitter martyrdom, and worse than 
all the rigors of his life.” In spite of his great desire to see Christ, 
he remained in the desert through a spirit of mortification. 

Solitude and mortification are closely related to each other. The 
two mean breaking with the world, detaching ourselves from it. We 
will mortify ourselves only if we think, and thinking requires soli- 
tude. The spirit of the world is shrined in the phrase: “Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die.”” The spirit of the Christian 
is embodied in the words of Christ: “If any man will come after 
Me, let him take up his cross and follow Me.” We will not take 
up the cross unless we love the cross, and we cannot love the cross 
unless we meditate, go into solitude and think. No man will detach 
himself from the world unless he loves Christ, and he cannot love 
Christ without knowing Him and he cannot know Him without 
learning Him in the solitude of meditation. 


PREPARATION FOR CHRISTMAS 


Christmas is fast approaching, and let us prepare ourselves to re- 
ceive Christ worthily. Let us retire into the solitude of meditation 
and prayer a little more than is our custom. The example and 
preaching of John the Baptist are for our guidance. Our Divine 
Lord said of him: “Amongst those that are born of women there is 
not a greater prophet than John the Baptist” (Luke, vii. 28). He 
is as much for our instruction as he was for the stiffnecked people 
of his time. Let us heed his warning: “Do penance, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” We cannot receive Christ worthily, 
we cannot be true Christians, unless we level the mountains of sin, 
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fill up the valleys of lust, straighten the crooked ways of injustice, 
and make plain the rough ways of oppression. And this is impos- 
sible without retirement into the solitude of meditation and prayer, 


CHRISTMAS 
Christmas, the Feast of the Home 
By Tuomas B. CHEtTWwoop, S.]. 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christmas ts the home feast. 
II. The meaning of Bethlehem. 
III. Why Christ so sanctified the home. 
IV. God’s plan founded on nature. 
V. The lessons of the home. 
VI. The influence of the home on later life. 
VII. The essentials of a true Christian home. 

Christmas is the home feast. No other feast of the year speaks to 
us so warmly of home. It is the day when families are united even 
though they are far apart. Home messages draw them together. 
Gifts go with the messages; for the heart that is warm with love 
must give. And deep through all Christmas joy rings the note of 
home. It is right that it should be so, because on this day God made 
this world His home. It was always His world because He created 
it. It was always His Kingdom because He ruled it. It was always 
swayed by His breath, permeated by His power, held in the hollow 
of His hand. But the world had never before been made God’s home, 
because the world was never before today the place where God was 
born. Today He makes this world His home. And with a warmth 
of glory and the brightness of angel faces He makes His birthplace 
and His birthday beautiful with Christmas beauty. 

In the little place where He was born there were not many of what 
we call comforts and conveniences. There were only four walls and 
a little straw and a manger to lift the newborn Baby up from the 
damp earth. But there were the essentials of a true home there. 
There were two mother-hands to arrange the straw and make it com- 
fortable, two worshipping mother-eyes, and a true mother-heart, the 
truest that ever brightened and warmed a home in all the history of 
the world. A father stood there also, with a father’s silent love in 
his face. It is true he is only foster-father to that Child, who has 
God alone for His Father; but for all that makes a home that 
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foster-father, the true husband of that mother, stands as the model 
for all the fathers that ever made a home sacred by their toil. 

Then there was the last, the crowning element of that wonderful, 
that divine home. It was the little Baby Face that is framed there 
in the straw. There are two Baby eyes there that send forth such 
love that fills the whole earth, and all time and all eternity, too. Those 
two eyes find us out, you and me, where we stand at this moment, 
and they send us a message of love and of hope and of Christmas 
joy. But we must notice well that the first things that those eyes 
light upon—the first objects that they make bright and glorious with 
the radiance of love that comes out from them—are the persons 
and the place that make up His little, humble, earthly home. 


THE MEANING OF BETHLEHEM 


Everything that Christ did had a meaning. And so this first 
Christmas picture has a meaning full of divine wisdom. The first 
picture we get of this King of the world, who had come to teach 
all mankind and to save them by His Blood, is not as a preacher 
feeding a hungry world with His words. That came afterwards. 


It is not as the Master with power over sickness, power over death, 
over the winds and the waves. That, too, will come in its place. 
But the first picture He gives us of Himself is as the central figure of 
a home, of His own home. 

Christmas, then, is not only the home-feast; it is also the day on 
which the home was made holy by the outstretching of the hand of 
God Himself, by the raising up of a home of which God Himself 
was the center—this little home that we see in effigy in all our 
churches, rich and poor, today. There it is, Christ’s home—home 
made divine by the presence of the Son of God in His own home. 


Wuy CuHrist so SANCTIFIED THE HOME 


Why did God do so much to sanctify the home? He did not need 
a home for Himself. He could have begun His life as He ended 
it, without any place to call His own whereon to lay His head. Be- 
cause His plan was that, after His Church and His Sacraments, the 
most powerful ally that He would have for the salvation of the 
world would be the home. 

First, the home is the place where in God’s ordinary providence 
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children come into the world, and His Church is propagated upon 
the earth, and His promise is made good that His people shall never 
die out upon the earth. His Church, then, has its foundation deep 
buried in the Christian home. If you destroyed homes, I will not 
say that His Church would fall, for His divine promise cannot fail; 
but I will say that without homes He would have to uphold His 
Church by the hands of angels or by some miracle of His power, 
He does not work miracles ordinarily. He builds on nature, and 
the home is the fullest, sweetest expression of human nature. 

How is the home the foundation of the Church? Because the 
Church is nothing else than the teacher who tells about God, delivers 
His message. But when the child has received from the Church the 
first great gift in the form of Baptism, where does the message first 
come from that Baptism prepares the little soul to receive? That 
message comes from those only lips that the child has known ad- 
vancing with love somewhere from the world around the cradle. 
From those lips the little one has first only expected the wordless 
pressure of love, but, as the reason gradually clears and grows 
stronger, those lips open with a message and the little one listens with 


ears that know not how to doubt. And so the first knowledge of 
God is received. 


Gop’s PLAN FOUNDED ON NATURE 


God’s plan is founded on nature. The first hand that the child 
feels is not God’s hand but its mother’s. The first voice that the 
child hears is not God’s voice but its mother’s. And the first person 
that the child learns the existence of in all the world beside itself is 
not the eternal God but its mortal mother. And so the learning all 
about God must come next. The first syllables of that message that 
He has founded His Church to keep safe and entire comes from that 
gentle preacher that He has so carefully, so divinely set. The mes- 
sage is lighted and made clear and true by the light of the two 
steady eyes that shine above it. How the little one listens with awe 
and reverence! There is more than human wisdom in those mother- 
eyes, as there is more than human wisdom in that message. Back 
comes the thought of Christmas. Back comes the picture of that 
first Christian home with the Baby Christ looking back love into the 
eyes of His own mother. How He blesses those eyes as He looks 
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back into them! How He sees in them the eyes of the motherhood 
of all the world of all time! How He gives to the eyes of mothers 
a divine power! For His plan was plain to Him then. His plan 
was set to make mothers in the homes the first preachers of His 
word, and so He must give their lips a sacredness and their eyes a 
holy light to make them eloquent and sure. No wonder He smiles 
with baby exultation from His crib. From there He is establishing 
His first preachers and apostles and endowing them with power. 
Did you ever realize that your first acts of divine faith were made 
on the word of your mother? 

Then, as the child grows older, the circle of its knowledge grows 
wider. There may be brothers and sisters. There will surely be 
little playmates, and gradually there comes the consciousness of a 
great, wide, unknown world outside of its home. But there are 
two figures that stand out as the rulers of all the world. The 
problems of the world are referred to these two. Things that the 
child sees happen in the world are only important in so far as they 
are called important by those same two persons. One of those 
persons is the mother, the same that looked down on the child in its 
cradle; the other is the father. In the first the child sees the same 
faithful love that never failed it from the beginning; in the second 
it sees for the first time power and the authority to rule. Where 
does the idea of God come from, the idea of a Creator who made all 
things, who made a law that all things must obey? Does it come 
from a vision, from an angel voice out of the sky? Does it come 
from the child’s own reason? But the child’s reason deals first with 
what it sees and what it hears. It does not naturally rise towards 
God. It must be pointed towards God. First comes the simple 
teaching, the message of God that Christ came on earth to make 
plain for all time. This must be learned lisping but sure by the 
little lips while the little heart stores it up as the most sacred thing in 
life: God, who, though He is so great and strong, yet loves us so 
tenderly ; God, who must be obeyed in every least detail of His law, 
who loved obedience so much that He set us an example by becoming 
man so that He could obey. 


THE LESSONS OF THE HOME 


I say these holy sentences will be learned and stored up in the little 
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heart. But after all, holy as they are, they are only words. The 
little eyes are open wide, and what do they see? They see those 
words acted out in the everyday actions of father and mother. In 
the tender love of these two, one for the other, in their faithful cor- 
rection of the child itself, there is the love of God acting and work- 
ing, more than a mere name. In the parents’ watchful care of the 
law of God in all that they do, in their careful reverence for His 
name and for all that refers to Him, there the whole message of 
Christ becomes a burning reality. His sufferings, His death, shine 
out in the crucifix that the little fingers touch so gently and the little 
lips form the habit of kissing. The rule of His Holy Church shines 
out in the fish-days in the home—what child but soon learns to watch 
for them? Then, when the little one has grown old enough, come the 
visits to the church. The meaning of the constant tabernacle light 
is explained. But all the words of explanation are nothing compared 
to the eloquence of seeing father and mother bowing down on both 
knees and their faces lifted up praying, talking to an almost palpable 
Person who is almost palpably listening to them. The child may 
hear a sermon in church, but I must say it is likely to remember little 


except the relief at the close of it. Do you think it is not being 
preached to in words and actions that will mould its life more power- 
fully than the accents of the mightiest of human preachers ever did? 
No wonder the Baby Christ smiles in His manger. It is as if He 
says: “This wonderful place, this home that I am sanctifying, that 
I will fill with My love, will hand on My law, My message, My 
Church’s law and her message to the end of time.” 


INFLUENCE OF HOME ON LATER LIFE 


Then the time comes with the advancing years when the child 
realizes that there are in this world bitter and persistent enemies of 
God and His law and His Church. The first of these enemies the 
child, grown near to manhood or womanhood, feels are inside of it. 
The child feels the rising and the clamoring of those evil passions 
that are the inheritance of our fallen nature. They are passions the 
very whisper of which is pollution. The thoughts that they suggest 
are too foul to be spoken. And raised up like a great strong wall 
that those passions can never overleap, like a powerful charm that 
makes those passions wither and shrink away, is the picture of the 
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child’s home. There is the face of the child’s mother, breathing 
purity in every line. It is like blasphemy to the child to think of any- 
thing impure coming near to that face, to think for a single instant 
of anything indecent ever coming from it. And why is that? That 
mother is only a woman made of frail human flesh. It is because the 
stainless purity of God Himself has looked out on the child from in- 
fancy from the eyes of its mother—the purity that made the eyes of 
the Baby Christ so deep with depth beyond depth as His own Mother 
kneeling on both knees with her hands crossed on her breast looked 
down into them. 

Then there is the face and form of the child’s father, tall and fear- 
less. Not, even if the child would, could it associate anything low or 
unclean with that face—any parleying with filthy desire, any mean- 
ness or dishonesty. Never. And why is that? That father is only 
aman. It is because the cleanness and uprightness of the father 
pointed with an eloquence stronger than words or gestures to the 
sacred honor of God Himself. 

About this time, too, there comes to the child the realization of 
the enemies of God outside of it. There they are, the forces of the 
great world against God and His Church. The wisdom of the world 
makes sport of His Church, makes folly out of His law. But all the 
lying slanders, all the false promises, the blasphemous philosophy of 
the world, will beat like futile rain against the door of that child’s 
heart. “Those reasons are all false,” it will say. Why? Because 
my home has taught me differently. There is no peace out there— 
only torment and pursuit and the cruel heartburning of disappoint- 
ment. My own home has given me the picture of peace so different 
from all this. 


ESSENTIALS OF A TRUE CHRISTIAN HOME 


That is why Christ, before He ever opened His lips in preaching, 
before He stretched out His hands in miracle, before He raised a 
cross, before He founded a Church—before all these things, He built 
ahome. And this Christmas Day is the day on which He built it. 
All the essentials of a home were there. There was a faithful 
mother’s love, purer than the earth had ever seen before. There was 
a father’s upright devotion, silent toil and stainless hands. There 
was the love of God Himself shining out of two Baby eyes, the love 
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that burns warmer than the sun and warms the whole world and 
never goes out. 

Sometimes people complain : “We are so poor, so desperately poor 
that we cannot even afford a home.” Look at the stable of Bethie- 
hem. Could there be a place more desperately poor? The building 
was hardly a protection against the cold. Besides that, it belonged 
to another. It was borrowed. So was the straw borrowed, and the 
manger too. If the owner came and demanded them, they would 
have to pay him for their use. But the love that made them all one 
was not borrowed. No one could make them give that up. It is the 
home love that makes the home. It is this that furnishes it and 
makes it beautiful and keeps the four walls together. See that love 
shining fair and bright in the eyes of the Baby Christ. He stretches 
out His little arms, as if He would say: “Take Me into your home 
and you cannot call it poor. I will make it like the beginning of 
heaven on earth. I am a home-builder. Take Me into your home.” 

Then, there are other people who say: “I have plenty of money 
but I somehow cannot make my home attractive.” You know that 
in the old-fashioned homes there was always a hearth-fire. It was 
so common that the family hearth came to mean the same as home. 
It was round the hearth-fire that the family all sat. The light from 
it made their eyes bright and their hearts warm towards one another. 
Even today, when there are new and improved means of heating, 
there should be a hearth-fire in every home. And each and every 
member of the family should contribute something so as to make 
the hearth-fire burn bright. Each one should give as if the hearth- 
fire depended on him or her alone. No one should think of what 
anyone else gives or should give. But each one should cast into that 
fire a real true bit of his own or her own heart. How can this be 
done? It can be done by what is called sacrifice, by the giving up 
of something that we love, that is hard to give up. There is a little 
bit of comfort to myself that is something of an inconvenience to the 
other members of my family. It is not sinful. It is perfectly rea- 
sonable. Moreover, it is very dear to me. Just the thing for the 
hearth-fire—the home-fire. Throw it in. Or there may be some 
little bit of work that I can do. It is not necessary. It is nothing 
like a sacred duty. It is something extra. Good! It is my contribu- 
tion to the hearth-fire. And what will be the result? A home-fire 
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‘nto which has been cast a real heart-offering of every member of 
that home both young and old—how bright that fire will burn and 
how warm! How its brightness will make sorrow forgotten! How 
its warmth will soften hearts and weld them together with the true 
strong tireless love of home! And out of that home-fire will come a 
warmth and a power that is more than human. If we look close 
into the cheery blaze as we sit about it in the family circle, we may 
be able to catch the gleam of a little Baby Face shining with a love 
warmer than any human hearts could ever kindle. The home-fire 
that is lighted by family love and fed by little sacrifices from each 
and all, that fire has the love of the Baby Christ Himself in the 
midst of it. He is keeping it steady and warm and holy. It is His 
Christmas love. He stretches out His arms from His Manger. “Oh 
how I love homes!” He cries. “I would bless them all, all over the 
world, to the end of time.” Only when time is done will the work 
of homes be accomplished, and we shall all be united in one warm 
bright glorious home beyond the sky. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 
The Benefits of the Incarnation 
By J. M. LELEN 


“If thou didst know the gift of God!’ 


SYNOPSIS: I. What the Incarnation means for us. 
II. Through the Incarnation Christ manifests Himself to us; 


Ill. Christ gives Himself to us; 
IV. Christ unites Himself with us. 
V. Signs by which we may recognize Christ’s gift. 

“God hath so loved the world as to give us His only Son,” 
St. John tells us. “Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift,” 
St. Paul replies. “Thanks be to God,” joyfully the Church sings 
in these days when she commemorates the fact that “a Child is born 
to us, and a Son is given to us.” “Thanks be to God for His un- 
speakable gift,’ we cry out; we have our Emmanuel, we have our 
Saviour, we have our Redeemer. 

That our knowledge may become more accurate, and thereby our 
gratitude more fervent, we shall first glance at the great gift which 
the birth of Christ brings to us; and then we shall study how, even 
here below, this gift reveals itself and enters into us. 
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CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF TO Us 


In three words may be summed up the benefits of the Incarnation: 
Christ manifests, offers and unites Himself to us. Until the blessed 
day of the birth of the Child Jesus, men searched for God but could 
not find Him; they groped for Him but could not see Him: they 
walked towards Him but could not meet Him. There was a chasm 
between the Creator and the creature. True, then as now, God was 
present everywhere through His infinite immensity, but in those 
days of darkness, after the Fall, He seemed to reside in a far away, 
inaccessible land; even with His chosen nation He used Angels as 
His ambassadors and spokesmen; when He addressed mankind, jt 
was behind clouds, in the midst of lightning and thunder; and it was 
man’s belief that none could see Him without dying. “Let not the 
Lord speak to us, lest we die,” said Israel to Moses. Things being 
so, inexorably separated from God by whom and for whom he was 
made, man concocted to himself gods of wood, stone and metal— 
wretched idols which at least he could see and handle. 


In the Incarnation, God takes pity on such deep hunger and 
misery, and to man endowed with senses He shows Himself clad 
with the garb of our mortality. In the words of the Prophet: “He 
was seen upon earth and conversed with men.” In the words of the 
Evangelist: “The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 
In His merciful condescension, since we could not rise up to Him, 
He stooped down to us. The mystery of Christmas is first of all an 
apparition: the apparition of the goodness and kindness, the be- 
nignity and humaneness, of God our Saviour. 

It is God Himself whom we behold and hear in the Person of 
Jesus Christ, “for in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
corporally.”” Henceforth we may say with Moses, and indeed with 
more truth than Moses: “There is no nation so great that hath gods 
so nigh them, as our God is present at all our petitions.” 


Curist Gives HIMSELF To Us 


In this mystery God not only shows, but gives Himself to us. He 
not only appears to manifest Himself and receive our homage: 
He offers Himself unreservedly; He comes to spend and be spent 
in our service. This human life which He did not need, He assumes 
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for our sake: “A Child is born unto us.” There is nothing we own 
so completely and so perfectly as we own Him; we have on Him, 
through His gracious leave, the most absolute rights. Though we 
owe Him the duties of love and gratitude, He has not hesitated 
to tell us that “the Son of Man is not come to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” 
With a pencil of light St. Thomas Aquinas thus has traced out 

the gift of Jesus Christ: 

“In birth man’s fellow-man was He; 

His meat while sitting at the board; 


He died his Ransomer to be; 
He reigns to be his great reward.” 


In the Crib He offers Himself to be our companion of exile; and 
it is for all times, until end be ended and until ceasing cease. While 
there will be a man upon this earth, He will stay here. For thirty- 
three years He will live our life, and then He will perpetuate His 
presence under the Eucharistic veils to be our food. O my brethren, 
surely this is the absoluteness of self-giving and the utterness of 
devotion. Yes, it is so, and yet “greater love than this no man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” To crown it all, He 
indeed fulfilled His own words. On the Cross He sacrificed Himself, 
He offered His life for us, and made it the earnest of our ransom. 
In Heaven He finishes, He perfects, He completes His gift in giving 
Himself as our eternal reward. 

Where could there be a more entire gift? He reserves nothing. 
Where could there be a more generous gift? “He empties Himself” 
—He dies for us. Where could there be a greater gift? With all 
His perfections and all His treasures of grace and glory, it is God 
who is given. Where could there be a most lasting gift? It is for all 
eternity. Verily, St. Paul was right when he told us that, “in giv- 
ing us His Son, God hath given us all things.” 


Curist Unites HIMSELF wiTH Us 


For all this, the Incarnation of the Word has a still higher aim. 
Not only does Jesus give us Himself, but He does so in an intimate 


manner which we could never have dreamed of. He associates us 


to His life; He makes us members of His body; to say it in the 
language of the Fathers, He makes us other Christs. “I am come 
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that they may have life and may have it more abundantly.” This 
life which He communicates to us is His life, the very life of God. 
United to the Word through the Incarnation, the holy Humanity of 
Jesus was one Person with Him. United to Jesus—in a manner less 
perfect, it is true, but real none the less—we are, by our participation 
of His life, the very extension of Himself. This mystical union 
of souls with Jesus is the highest and most precious fruit of the 
Incarnation ; received in germ at the moment of our baptism which 
initiates us to His supernatural and divine life, it is developed and 
completed through the reception of the Divine Eucharist; it will be 
brought to completion in the glory of Heaven where God in Jesus 
Christ will be all in all. 

This mystery is, therefore, the foundation of our dignity, the 
cause of our hope, the source of our life. It is from it that proceeds 
the supernatural value of our acts. Done with Jesus Christ under 
the influence of the Holy Ghost, our acts are verily fringed with 
divineness. A lofty doctrine this, but it is the doctrine preached by 
St. Paul when, speaking of Jesus as the image of the invisible God, 
he said that we were “created by Him and in Him.” It is the doc- 
trine of St. Peter when he told us that we have been made “partakers 
of the divine nature.” 


SIGNS WHEREBY WE May RECOGNIZE CHRIST’s GIFT 


How and by what signs can we ascertain the gift of Christ to our 
souls? In this Christmastide, for instance, how can we know that 
we have a share in the Birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ? How do 
we see that the Child Jesus imparts His grace to us? By three 
signs: His inspirations, His consolations, His trials. 

An inspiration is God’s grace at work. Enlightening and sancti- 
fying our soul, it manifests His thoughts and desires, and helps us 
to conform ourselves to their direction. Every soul receives and 
feels such divine impulses. It is, at first, a flash of light which 
illuminates our intellect, strengthens our faith, and at times trans- 
forms it into a clear view. It is then that such and such mystery, 
such and such truth, such and such state of soul, scarcely noticed 
before, suddenly absorbs us and sends us almost into ecstasy. Not 


only is our intellect enlightened, our heart is suffused with bliss, and 


our will is wellnigh invincibly drawn to commune with God—drawn, 
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not driven, by silken cords of love. Our soul feels an imperious 
need of recollection, prayer, self-denial and self-sacrifice. Every- 
thing seems easy. It is Jesus who passes by; it is Jesus who invites 
us, and—according to His own phrase—knocks at the door of our 
heart. Blessed the soul that is then heedful and docile. 

Jesus visits us also with His consolations. His coming was the 


cause of a universal joy; its very anticipation gladdened the patri- 
archs of the Old Testament. Our Lord said it Himself: “Abraham 
rejoiced that he might see My day; he saw it and was glad.” It 
gladdened, likewise, those to whom it was announced: “Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy that shall be to all the people.” 
Jesus is the true joy and consolation of souls. This He is in Heaven, 
where He ever brings delight to His Saints; this He vouchsafes to 
be, even here below, to His friends, and makes them taste unspeak- 
able sweetness in His service in the midst of their exile; even their 
crosses, if loyally and lovingly accepted, become redolent of that deep 
happiness which led St. Paul to cry out: “I am filled with comfort; 
J] exceedingly abound with joy in all our tribulations.” 

The lives of the Saints are full of such wondrous stories. At 
times so deep was their joy that it transcended the power of fruition 
which man is capable of. If we have not deserved such favors, we 
all of us at least have known days and hours in our life when we 
have felt and found how sweet is the yoke of the Lord and light His 
burden, and when we have understood the words of The /mitation: 


“To be with Jesus is paradise itself.” 


TRIALS OFTEN A SIGN OF CHRIST’S VISIT 


But it is not always along the roads of happiness that our Lord re- 
veals His presence; not rarely He visits us with trials and sorrows— 
He places His cross on our bleeding shoulders. No more is it the 
bliss of Bethlehem, the calm of Nazareth, or the transfiguring of 
Thabor; no more do we whisper: “It is good for us to be here.’’ 
It is the dryness of Gethsemani and the death on Calvary. Lonely 
to the Lone One we go. Imperfect souls misunderstand such visita- 
tions, and fain would they avoid them; but the soul truly Christian 
welcomes them; to her is Jesus infinitely lovely on the hill of Gol- 
gotha as well as on the hill of glory; instructed by His saving pre- 
cepts, she knows that, if Thabor is beautiful, Calvary is more fruit- 
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ful. It is Jesus personally who invites her to drink from His chalice, 
and with the Apostles she rejoices that “she hath been accounted 
worthy to suffer reproach for the Name of Jesus.” The grandeur 
and the nobleness of it, if in our trials we ever see the visit of Jesus 
who wishes to give us a share in His passion so that we may ex. 
change it afterwards for a share of His bliss! 

It has been said that it is from a right hold upon the Incarnation 
that all spiritual good has its origin, alike in theory and in practice. 
I have tried to display before your eyes the gift brought to us by 
that mystery of love. Meditate upon it now before the Crib of the 
Child. Make of your hearts a shelter and a throne for His divine 
presence. 
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Book Reviews 


A NEW MORAL THEOLOGY 


Unlike Dogmatic Theology, which remains unaffected by changes 
in time and place and may therefore maintain a serene aloofness from 
the quarrels of men and the noisy contentions of the market, Moral 
Theology must descend into the dusty arena of life, and so becomes 
involved in the vicissitudes that characterize human existence. As a 
consequence, Moral Theology must possess a certain measure of local 
coloring and no small degree of up-to-dateness. In Dogmatic Theology 
it matters little whether we pick up an old text or a new one; the only 
difference will be one of more or less methodical arrangement. A 
long time has to elapse before a Dogmatic manual becomes really 
antiquated and unsuited to the requirements of the time. It is quite 
different with a textbook of Moral Theology, which quickly becomes 
obsolete and calls for continual revision to bring it abreast with new 
developments in human relations and adapt it to changed social condi- 
tions. Of course, the eternal principles of morality remain the same, 
but the human situations to which they are to be applied undergo con- 
tinual change. Positive law, likewise, is not immune from changes, 
of which Moral Theology must take due cognizance. Other things 
being equal, therefore, in Moral Theology the more recent text is 
preferable. A new manual of Moral Theology, as a consequence of 
these facts, is bound to arouse considerable interest among those who 
have to deal with the vexing problems of life. 

The attempt of Fathers McHugh and Callan* to give us a thoroughly 
up-to-date text of Moral Theology in the vernacular is highly com- 
mendable. There is no question that such a text is an actual desid- 
eratum. Of Latin texts there is no dearth, and some of them measure 
up to the most exacting standards. But in many cases the clergy 
engaged in the active ministry prefer an English text. Also, there are 
lay professions that must familiarize themselves with the requirements 
of the moral law, and, of course, these could hardly be expected to 
peruse a Latin text. Manifold, therefore, are the uses of an English 
manual of Moral Theology. 

The aim of the writers of this new text has been predominantly 
practical. They have written a book, not for academic purposes, but 
for everyday life. Much that burdens the pages of the ordinary 
manual and renders it needlessly bulky and bewildering to the inquirer, 


* Moral Theology. A Complete Course Based on St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Best Modern Authorities. By John A. McHugh, O.P., and Charles J. Callan, 
O.P. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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has judiciously been omitted. To controversies that do not really shed 
light on underlying principles little space is given. Opinions are quoted 
sparingly, and but few authors are cited. Emphasis is given to the 
principles and inherent reasons upon which the final moral judgments 
and conclusions are based. This mode of procedure makes for clear- 
ness, and will naturally appeal to the man who is not concerned with 
academic niceties but is confronted by the practical issues of every- 
day life that demand ready answers and quick decisions. In reaching 
the conclusions which they offer, however, the authors have themselves 
consulted approved sources, and always follow well-established opinion. 
Their book accordingly may be regarded as a safe guide in the field 
of morality. 


The present volume treats of the general foundations of morality 
and the common duties of men. At this point clear notions are of vital 
importance, because any obscurity in these basic matters will eventually 
prove disastrous. It is praiseworthy that the authors labor to impart 
clear fundamental notions, and that they take great pains to give defini- 
tions in lucid and unmistakable terms. Illustrations and concrete ex- 
amples are added wherever they contribute towards a better under- 
standing and a firmer grasp of the principle to be taught. Though on 
the whole the language is idiomatic and decidedly readable, it might 
be wished that at times the authors had even further abandoned 
canonized expressions and technical terminology. This is a slight 
defect that may easily be remedied in a subsequent edition. A very 
pleasing feature of the work is that it not only deals with the seamy 
side of life in a casuistic manner, but that it also constructively points 
the way to the realization of the Christian ideal of conduct. This 
characteristic will especially recommend it to educators and spiritual 
directors, and extend its usefulness far beyond the confessional. Of 
the external make-up of the book there can be but one opinion: it is 
excellent and represents a distinct advance in the art of book-making. 
Priests and seminarians will find the frequent perusal of this adequate 
and practical text very profitable. CHARLES BRUEHRL, D.D. 


THE REVISED VULGATE 


An American critic writing about the Revision of the Vulgate put 
his thoughts in the form of a proverb: “The mills of Rome grind slow, 
but they grind exceeding small.” The little bit of malice, as well as the 
compliment contained in this remark, were well received by the editor, 
Dom Henri Quentin, who gave hopes of a speeding up of the publica- 
tion, without any falling off in the quality of the work. The first 
volume containing the Book of Genesis appeared in 1926 (see Homi- 
LETIC AND PastoraL Review, 1927, page 930), and now the second 
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yolume is to hand, containing the Books of Exodus and Leviticus.* 
Apart from the letter of the Pope to the editor, congratulating him 
and his fellow-workers on the excellence of the first volume, and a 
short obituary notice of the late Cardinal Gasquet, there is no intro- 
duction to this volume. The principles to be followed in arriving at 
St. Jerome’s text had already been fully explained in the Prolegomena 
to Genesis, and these same principles apply to the first eight books 
of the Bible. They may be summarized as follows: (1) In establish- 
ing the text the Latin manuscripts only, to the exclusion of the Hebrew 
original, are to be considered; (2) All the Latin manuscripts fall into 
three classes headed respectively by the Codex of Tours (G), the 
Amiatinus (A) and the Ottobonianus (O) ; (3) The revised text repre- 
sents the unanimous reading of G, A and O, or of any two of them; 
(4) Where G or O is not extant and the remaining two differ in their 
readings, internal criticism is often the only resource left for finding 
the genuine text. It is only right to add that many scholars take 
exception to these principles. 

This second volume, like its predecessor, contains many changes in 
the text, but for the most part they are merely verbal rectifications, 
which do not alter the sense. In the first two chapters of Exodus I 
have counted 29 changes. All but two of these are very slight, being 
chiefly the omission of a connecting word (such as autem, ergo, vero), 
or a change in the order of the words, or the substitution of a past 
participle for a principal verb. Of the two changes that go deeper, one 
is the omission of a whole sentence in Chapter ii. 22: “And she bore 
another, whom he called Eliezer, saying: For the God of my father, 
my helper, hath delivered me out of the hand of Pharao.” This 
sentence, which is not in the Hebrew, is an interpolation here from 
Chapter xviii, 4. The second change is in Chapter ii, 14. Our Vulgate 
reads: “Num occidere me tu vis sicut heri occidisti A°gyptium.” In 
the revised text we get: “Num occidere me tu dicis sicut occidisti 
Egyptium.” Thus heri is omitted, nor is it found in the Hebrew; 
tu vis becomes tu dicis, and this too is a closer approximation to the 
Hebrew. The meaning of St. Jerome’s text is: “Are you going to 
say that I am killing him, as you yourself killed the Egyptian?” 

In Exodus, xxxviii, between verses 24 and 25, the revised text 
restores a whole verse, which is found in the Hebrew, but is absent 
from all the Latin manuscripts, though it is noted in the margin of a 
few. The verse is as follows: “Now the number of silver gifts of 
the people was a hundred talents and one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-five sicles according to the measure of the sanctuary, a half- 
sicle per head.” Why is this verse restored by Dom Quentin, seeing 





*Libros Exodi et Levitici ex interpreiatione Sancti Hieronymi recensuit D. 
Henricus Quentin. 
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that it is absent from G, A and O? Because verses 26-28 are un- 
intelligible without it, as in these verses the exact weights of silver in 
the missing verse are recalled and referred to, as if they had been 
already mentioned. The Latinity of the verse is quite after the style 
of St. Jerome. 

From the Office of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin we are 
all familiar with the expression “duos pullos columbarum” (Leyv., xii, 
8). In the revised text this is corrected to “duos pullos columbz.” 
St. Luke (ii, 24) quotes according to the Septuagint version, which 
has columbarum. 

In a short notice like the present these few examples must suffice 
to give an idea of the extraordinary care taken by the Benedictine 
Commission to arrive at the genuine text of St. Jerome. Referring to 
the revised text of Genesis, the Holy Father states that it is a critical 
text which fully meets the desires of the Council of Trent and the 
wishes of his predecessors, Pius X and Benedict XV. Indeed, the 
great value of this Benedictine Edition of the Vulgate consists in its 
presentation of all the evidence of the manuscripts, so that we can 
see at once how the text is established. Even if scholars disagree with 
the critical canons of the present editor, they have nevertheless placed 
before them all the data required for the establishment of a text for 
themselves according to their own critical canons. 

HucuH Coean, D.D. 





THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM 


Antagonism to the Church in our days does not so much come from 
any opposition to her doctrines, but rather grows out of an inability 
to appreciate her claim to absolute doctrinal authority. By this claim, 
which is basic with the Church, the modern mind is shocked and re- 
pelled for the simple reason that it fails to understand the real nature 
of the Church, in which it sees nothing but a human institution. Now, 
if the Church is merely a human organization, her claim would be 
patently exorbitant and unwarranted. But if in origin and structure 
she is divine, the situation at once takes on a different complexion. 
Nothing, therefore, seems more important in our age than that the true 
nature of the Church be brought home to men in a lucid and con- 
vincing manner. It is this that the author of “The Spirit of Catholic- 
ism” tries to do.* 

Dr. Adam avoids controversy and polemics, which have an un- 
fortunate tendency rather to embitter than to conciliate minds. His 
presentation is expository and constructive, setting forth the simple 


*The Spirit of Catholicism. By Dr. Karl Adam. Translated by Dom Justin 
McCann, O.S.B. (The Macmillan Co., New York City). 
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truth in such a manner that it will attract by its own gentle radiance. 
The non-Catholic will find nothing in its pages at which he could 
reasonably take offense, for a kindly tolerance—which, however, never 
sacrifices principles—pervades the book from cover to cover. Catholic 
readers will find their love for the Church strengthened and fanned 
to brighter flame. The genial manner of Newman and Benson is 
reflected in the whole tenor of the work, which, it may also be re- 
marked, bears the authentic stamp of genuine scholarship. 

What, then, according to the author is the characteristic trait of the 
Church, which gives a real penetrating insight into her nature and 
from which all her other distinctive properties may be derived in a 
logical manner? The Church—and this is also the idea of St. Paul— 
is the continuation of the Incarnation on earth through time and space. 
No other idea can do justice to the Church. But if this idea is 
accepted, the position of the Church becomes luminous and utterly 
impregnable. There is a mystical element in this notion, but for that 
it is not less clear and rational. The Church is more than a social 
structure; she is really the divine life projected into time and space 
and made temporal and local. Through union with the Church men 
participate in an intimate union with Christ and God. Being a life, 
the Church becomes creative on earth and produces all the phenomena 
that are associated with vital activity: she takes hold of all human 
relations and enters into all human contacts; she influences education, 
transforms art, builds up societies and renews civilization. Progressive- 
ly, she establishes the Kingdom of God in the very midst of humanity. 
Descending from heaven, all her power and all her authority are 
from above. Her Sacraments are nothing artificial, but real channels 
by which in a continuous stream divine life pours into humanity. This 
is an exalted idea; it is, however, fully in keeping with what Christ 
Himself and the Apostles teach us about her. Small wonder that in 
expounding this lofty teaching the author not rarely rises to the very 
heights of inspired eloquence. 

Perhaps the most touching chapter is that which deals with the 
Church in its actuality. Here the author strikes an humble note. 
Human shortcomings dim and even obscure the splendor of God’s 
Church on earth; still, never to such an extent that her true nature 
could not be recognized or that her divine character would be over- 
shadowed. Is she not the Militant Church, and must she not con- 
tinually struggle to realize herself under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions? Hence, we love this Church precisely as it is. We are not 
looking for an ideal Church, for such a Church is inconceivable on 
earth and among men. Hampered though the Church be by human 
frailty, to the eye of faith she stands forth in imperishable and 
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transcendent beauty. The final chapter possesses the stirring power 
and the rich harmony of an anthem. 

It is the good fortune of the book to have fallen into the skilfy! 
hands of a capable translator, who fully preserves the beauty of the 
original whilst recasting it in a new mold. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


Biography is the literary fad of the moment in the best seller class, 
and we have had a glut of life sketches, particularly of the men and 
women who have done evil in the world. Shakespeare said: “The evil 
that men do lives after them, the good is oft interred with their bones” 
—and we have had the truth of this better exemplified in our time 
than ever before. Nearly a generation ago Professor Stanley Hall, 
President of Clark University, insisted that it was important—especially 
for adolescents, though also for maturer minds—to have good example 
rather than evil set before them. He praised very highly the good 
example in this matter set by the Catholic Church through the Lives of 
the Saints, and he suggested that other Churches ought to take the 
strong, beautiful examples of good, wholesome, and above all unselfish 
lives and make them available for reading by adolescents particularly. 
You cannot handle pitch without being defiled, and in the Middle Ages 
they spoke of “handling sin” as an incitement to evil tendencies, and 
unfortunately that is what writers in our generation have been mainly 
occupied with. 

The Church still stands as a model of good influence in this matter, 
and’ the latest Life of St. Vincent de Paul* is a striking example of 
how the heart of the reader can be stirred by the life of a great good 
man. The author of this new biography, Henri Lavedan, is “one of 
the outstanding literary figures of France,” a distinguished member 
of the French Academy for many years. He has lived up to his repu- 
tation, and to read his book is to understand why this supremely human 
biography of a great Saint, who devoted himself unstintedly for some 
sixty years to doing good for others, has been one of the sensations of 
Paris. The author closes with the stirring words: “We must admire 
and venerate in him one of the glories of France. Let us canonize him 
as our national Saint. He is the pendant to Jeanne d’Arc. In short 
he is one of those souls possessing the candor of the lily, the lustre of 
gold, resplendent in love, that God has created just as He adds an angel 
to Paradise or a star to the heavens in memory of His Son, and that 
He sends down to earth among men to prove His existence.” 


*The Heroic Life of St. Vincent de Paul, A Biography. By Henri Lavedan, 
of the French Academy. Translated by Helen Younger Chase (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York City). 
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The founder of the Fathers of the Mission (called Lazarists, because 
they lived in the old building that had been built for the lepers in Paris 
when leprosy was epidemic), and of the Sisters of Charity who have 
their houses all over the world, needs no monument to his greatness 
of soul. He has it in the two organizations which are accomplishing 
good work all over the world at the present time, more than 250 years 
after their foundation. To have founded one of these would be an 
earnest of immortality. To have founded the two stamps him as a 
genius, but there was ever so much more in his life. M. Lavedan sums 
it up as follows: 


“Brotherhoods . . . hospitals . . . prisons . . . galleys . 
peasants . . . lepers and the insane . . . Paris . . . provinces... . 
Italy . . . Poland. . . Spain. . . Barbary . . . Madagascar. . .re- 
treats . . . sermons . . . letters . . . charity . . . his daughters 

. . ladies . . . the aged . . . children . . . the poor of Picardy, 
of Champagne, of Lorraine . . . tasks, councils, orders, duties . . . 
men... God... Amen! 

“This is the proper setting for Vincent’s life. These are the diamonds 
of his spirit, the pearls of nis love, the rubies of his zeal.” 


The life is filled with almost unbelievable adventure, and it must 
have been one of the happiest lives that ever was lived for, as President 
Dwight said, “that man is happiest who has the deepest thoughts.” 

In these days of what seems sometimes almost super-solicitude about 
health and, above all, as regards food and rest, a few words as to 
Vincent’s habits are interesting. Vincent had almost to be forced to 
eat by the solicitation of Brother-Lazarists, who knew how easily he 
neglected his meals. He took so little sleep that it is surprising that he 
ever had energy enough to do his work. He retired to his cell at the 
usual time, but he spent long hours writing letters—there are literally 
thousands of them extant—and then he woke very early in the morning. 
He worked so hard and at so many things, and was so constantly at 
the beck and call of the many who needed his aid, that it would seem 
that he must be compelled by sheer physical exhaustion to relieve him- 
self of some of the obligations upon him. In spite of all this apparent 
neglect of himself, he lived to the ripe age of eighty-five working on 
with marvelous power and success until the very end. 

James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


NEW ALIGNMENTS AGAINST THE CHURCH 


It is inconceivable that Mr. Belloc should be a dull or placid writer. 
His serious books are always theses, and challenge the attention of even 
those whom they fail to convince. Though the argument be directed 
against antagonists of the Catholic Church, it not unfrequently seems 
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to Catholics themselves distinctly more personal than the Faith. In 
other words, a reader of his latest book* may not be interested to any 
great extent in apologetic directed at agnostics, but he will none the less 
be stirred and stimulated by Mr. Belloc’s reasoning. The chief objective 
is to review the world’s opposition to the Church, thus finding out what 
enemy positions have been abandoned and what new alignments are 
being taken up. The subject is absorbing, our author reminds us, be- 
cause “on the rise and fall of religions the great changes of society 
have depended.” A most characteristically Bellocian first chapter 
analyzes the relations existing between the Church and modern gov- 
ernment, concluding that there is a great difference between the 
traditional view of “state establishment”—described as “everywhere 
vigorously alive’—and the situation in such countries as the 
United States, which is “toleration upon a basis of Nationalism.” 
This seems to me far too hasty, fragmentary and biased a sketch 
to convince anybody, and I sincerely wish it had been omitted from the 
book. What follows is much better and constitutes, indeed, one of the 
finest brief critiques of “old arguments against the Church” ever put 
into brief compass. Even here, however, Mr. Belloc’s reasoning is un- 
fortunately sometimes careless. The witchcraft scare in seventeenth- 
century England was not based upon Bibliolatry but upon primitive 
magic, as Professor Kittredge has proved. Chapter IV outlines the 
“main opposition” to Catholicism in our time, stressing the three forces 
known as Nationalism, Anti-Clericalism and the “Modern Mind.” The 
comment on all is lucid, sparkling, incisive, though possibly a little in- 
coherent. I cannot understand the importance to Catholic apologetic, 
for instance, of the following passage: “Government is far stronger and 
of more effect on the national fate in Italy than in France, for the 
Italians admire and support their highly personal form of government, 
and obey it. The French despise their parliamentarians and obey them 
as little as possible.” Similarly, the quite admirable discussion of 
Anti-Clericalism, which just misses being one of the most effective 
things Mr. Belloc has written, suddenly inserts the debatable assertion 
that the “Dreyfus business” was the ultimate cause of the Great War. 
The final chapter, however, makes one forget almost all previous 
differences with the author, Essentially an analysis of neo-paganism, 
it invites the educated Catholic to do a quantity of earnest think- 
ing from which he can hardly fail to come away seasoned, sobered, 
and resolved to live more nobly. For the sake of this and kindred 
passages throughout the book, “Survivals and New Arrivals” may be 
warmly commended. It could have been done less wilfully, more care- 
fully. But it will interest you. Grorce N. SHUSTER. 


*Survivals and New Arrivals. By Hilaire Belloc (The Macmillan Company, 
New York City). 





